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The firm and the business of N. W. 
Ayer & Son had their birth forty years 
ago—April 1, 1869. 


That is a long time measured by Ameri- 
can business standards. 

For every minute of that time this 
house has been in touch with the most 
active business affairs of the country. 

This is, we believe, the only advertising 
business which, with continuity of direc- 
tion and fixedness of purpose, has spanned 


these four decades of broadening business . 


activity. 


If you would like to discuss advertising affairs 
with advertising headquarters, send us word, 


We will send you a copy of our new book, “Forty 
Years of Advertising,”” if you care to read it, 


Zs 


New York Philadelphia Boston 
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I Will Introduce Y ou 


I am the friend of the farmer of Wisconsin—his favorite 
evening’s companion. 


More, I am his guide and teacher. Largely it is my coun- 
sels which have helped him increase his crops steadily year 
by year until now he has double his income of a decade ago, 


I have helped him to pay off his mortgage, renew his farm 
tools, and raised his standard of living. 


Seeing my good work, the State has started a college to 
help the good work along. But I was first and still travel 
farthest. My official title is 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 


But Brother Farmer calls me “My Agriculturist.” 


If you have something to sell which will make work in the 
farm home easier or give greater comfort, or if you have some- 
thing better in clothing, furnishing or food-stuffs, I will intro- 
‘duce you to the farmers of Wisconsin and put my influence to 
help him by helping you. 


I go each week into every sixth home in the State of Wis- 
consin. I will tell him your story on each visit, or every other 
visit, or as often as you see fit, and charge you only enough 
more than my traveling expenses to pay a little toward pushing 
on the good work. 


Let my representatives tell you what business my introduc- 
tion is bringing other manufacturers, and how little it takes 
to cover Wisconsin with. 


THE WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST 
ARTHUR SIMONSON, Publisher 
Racine, Wisconsin 
GEO. W. HERBERT, _ WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Special Representative, Eastern Representatives, 
First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago. 41 Park Row, New York. 
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MR. MUNSEY ON “THE MAIN 
ISSUE IN BUYING SPACE.” 


HE BELIEVES THAT THE IDEAL READ- 
ERS ARE BETWEEN THE AGES OF 
TWENTY-FIVE AND THIRTY-FIVE— 
ADVERTISERS WHO FALL INTO BAD 
HABITS BECAUSE THE WORLD 
MOVES AHEAD OF THEM. 


By James H. Collins. 


When Mr. Frank Munsey got 
home from Europe the other day 
he sent out a large yellow circular 
announcing another experiment in 
publishing which he proposes to 
try this winter. 

Mr. Munsey’s experiments are 
always interesting. 

So are his circulars. The ad- 
vertising man, reading one of 
them, is convinced that Mr. Mun- 
sey, after long study of the whole 
situation, has found a point over- 
looked by everybody else, and Mr. 
Munsey has the gift of making 
such a point the center of a little 
plot. Here is the situation, and 
there the point. They have never 
been brought together. What will 
happen if they are? Can it be 
done? Or is it impossible? That 
is the problem. Mr. Munsey ex- 
plains it, and announces that he 
proposes to try, and the advertis- 
ing public is invited to watch 
what happens. 

Not all of Mr. Munsey’s experi- 
ments succeed. But even those 
that fail are interesting. What if 
the patient does die? It was a 
beautiful operation. And the ad- 
vertising man who doubts the 
value of these experiments has 
only to remember that Mr. Mun- 
sey discovered the real American 
reading public, and made a maga- 
zine to fit its needs and pocket, 
and then, when told that such a 
magazine could not be distributed 
to his public by the existing ma- 
chinery, built a distributing ma- 
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chine of his own that is distrib- 
uting yet. Which is ‘essentially 
the advertiser’s problem with mer- 
chandise, and it is often worth 
the failure and the money to be 
able to approach it naively. 

Mr. Munsey’s new experiment 
has to do with what he calls 
“aging” a magazine. The orig- 
inal Munsey’s stands among the 
foremost magazines in advertising 
patronage, while his new Scrap 
Book, on the other hand, carries 
less business than he feels it 
ought to. Advertising is placed, 
not altogether upon the merit of 
a publication, but partly by habit, 
he believes. Habit plays a larger 
part in the placing of the same 
old ads in the same old publica- 
tions from month to month than 
even advertisers themselves real- 
ize. To establish the habit of in- 
serting a hundred or more pages 
of paid advertising in the Scrap 
Book each month in the regular 
way, through canvassing, would 
take much time, patience and 
money. So Mr. Munsey proposes 
to try a short cut and put all 
Munsey’s business into the Scrap 
Book, beginning with the Decem- 
ber issue, making no extra charge 
therefor. The experiment will 
cover a year, or perhaps two or 
three years, during which time 
the Scrap Book will have no sep- 
arate rate card, and no canvassing 
will be done for it. 

“Geo. P. Rowell used to say that 
advertising was the last thing 
that came to a publication, and 
also the last thing that left it. On 
one occasion he stated the opin- 
ion that if the New York Herald 
printed but a thousand copies a 
day, and could conceal the fact, it 
would still carry the same amount 
of paid business. Does this har- 


monize with your experience, Mr. 
Munsey ?” 
“Yes—a new publication gets 
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mighty little advertising until it 
has become the habit with adver- 
tisers, while advertising is placed 
year after year with publications 
that have outlived their useful- 
ness.” 

“Didn’t patronage come to Mun- 
sey’s more spontaneously than 
would be the case to-day. It was 
practically the only ten-cent maga- 
zine in the world at one time.” 

“No, we fought for every page 
—fought, fought, fought. In 
those days advertisers had the 
habit of placing business in the 
thirty-five-cent magazines, and 
objected that Munsey’s reached 
too cheap a public. Why, we had 
to run the circulation up to half 
a million before they could be 
made to see that our readers had 
purchasing power. 

“Advertisers give very little at- 
tention to what I consider the 
main issue in buying space. That 
is, the average age of a publica- 
tion’s readers. 

“The ideal readers, in my be- 
lief, are men and women between 
twenty-five and thirty-five. This 
is the liveliest sort of circulation. 
People between those ages are 
earners and spenders. They are 
getting started in business, or de- 
veloping earning capacity on sal- 
ary. They are getting married, 
rearing children, buying homes 
and furnishing them. It is the 
progressive period of everyone’s 
life. People are liberal in views 
then, more easily persuaded, more 
open to approach with new com- 
modities, more confident in spend- 
ing. ‘This is the generation that 
makes the world go round. Read- 
ers under twenty-five are desir- 
able because they are approaching 
the productive age, and advertis- 
ers may form habits and make an 
impression. But readers who have 
reached forty are at the dead- 
line. ‘Those fifty years old might 
as well be seventy so far as the 
general advertiser is concerned. 
Their habits are all formed, their 
purchases mostly made, they are 
settled in life, and already living 
in a past generation. 

“When. we took over the Bos- 
ton Journal we found that it had 
just about thirteen thousand sub- 
scribers. Tlie Journal, you know, 


had been the great newspaper of 
Boston in its time, but was then 
only a_ tradition of Civil War . 
days. This old guard of readers 
stuck to it for what it had been 
and through habit. I am quite 
serious when I say that their ay- 
erage ages did not run below 
seventy years. From the stand- 
point of the general advertiser 
that old guard had no purchasing 
power. Bond houses might haye 
found some business among them, 
but not the manufacturer of the 
everyday commodities that the 
young, aggressive generation buys, 
Our first step in building up the 
property was to make a news- 
paper without giving a thought to 
those old readers. We didn’t want 
them. 

“This average age of readers is 
the true gauge in measuring the 
advertising value of circulation, I 
am certain, for it is the standard 
by which we make magazines that 
people want to read. For the past 
dozen years I have been making 
magazines with that standard be- 
fore me, and it was also a pretty 
definite standard before that time, 
though I hadn’t clearly grasped it 
as a working principle. 

“The productive generation, 
made up of people between twen- 
ty-five and thirty-five, is the keen- 
est reading public. Our editorial 
staff is organized with this in 
view. It is made up of editors 
and writers who are of the pro- 
ductive generation themselves, and 
able to think with the real read- 
ing public. Just now we are over- 
hauling, and strengthening with 
young blood. The man who has 
reached fifty may write charm- 
ingly, yet he will seldom interest 
the productive generation. He 
doesn’t feel with them. The world 
has moved ahead of him a notch. 
_ “Advertisers fall into bad hab- 
its in placing business because the 
world moves ahead of them. The 
other day an old friend of mine in 
New England, a manufacturer 
who has been in Munsey's for 
years, told me he intended to 
draw out and spend that part of 
his appropriation in a certain mag- 
azine which he reads himself. His 
reason ‘was, that this magazine is 
to publish, next year, a series of 
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We Asked Mr. Wright 


to outline briefly the editorial, business and advertising policy 
of EVERY WOMAN'S. | Said he, “It has always been 
my ambition ever since and during my seven years’ business 
and subscription management of McCall’s Magazine, to 
publish a magazine that shall appeal to every. woman, and 
this thought suggested the name—EVERY WOMAN'S. 
Say it over again. You like it? I thought you would. 

“Recently I secured a controlling interest in The Na- 
tional Home Journal of St. Louis, with considerably over 
100,000 paid-in-advance subscribers, moved the editorial 
and publishing offices to 34 West 33rd Street, New York 
City, and intend to publish the best woman’s magazine that 
money, brains and experience can produce. We shall publish 
high-grade fiction, timely editorials, and special articles by 
authoritative writers on all subjects of interest to the 20th 
Century woman—in fact, EVERY WOMAN’S will be a 
good, wholesome magazine for every good, wholesome 
American woman—and she will pay 50 cents—not a penny 
less—for the privilege of reading EVERY WOMAN’S 
for 12 months, for I shall offer no premiums to subscribers. 
No publisher can give a premium without deducting exactly 
that amount of value from the magazine in some way, and 
the subscriber is always the loser and many times the pub- 
lisher and advertiser as well. 

“T shall guarantee our readers absolutely against loss 
due to misrepresentation in our advertising columns. 
Whether requested or not, every advertising bill will be 
accompanied by a sworn statement of circulation, and our 
subscription records and all circulation information will al- 
ways be available to all advertisers and agents. 

“I established the rate at 40 cents per line, intending 
to circulate 125,000 for November, but found that the de- 
mands required an edition of 135,000. The edition for De- 
cember will be over 150,000 and for January over 175,000. 
A bargain for advertisers, did you say? Absolutely un- 
equalled.” 


WALTER C. KIMBALL, Inc. W. J. MACDONALD 
New York and Boston Chicago 
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articles which he, personally, 
wants to read, and he fancies 
that everybody else will want to 
read them, too. But if that man- 
ufacturer is placing all his adver- 
tising in that way, he is making 
his business conform to his per- 
sonal tastes as he grows old. Of 
course, it cannot expand under 
such limitations. He must keep in 
touch with the productive genera- 
tion through periodicals that reach 


it. 

“Other advertisers place pub- 
licity along class lines, trying to 
reach this sort of people, and that. 
In the meantime, we have here a 
certain magazine almost neglected 
by advertisers. It goes to men 
who are nearly all inside the pro- 
ductive age limits, earn the best 
wages in the country, get them 
every Saturday night, and are 
proverbial for their spending 
capacity and comfortable living. 
No other periodical in the world 
occupies its field, and yet adver- 
tising habit is such that this mag- 
azine has a negligible advertising 
patronage. That is our Railroad 
Man’s Magazine. 

“The true American public is 
best measured by this standard of 
the average age. It is an accurate 
test for the publisher, the editor, 
the advertiser, the business man. 
When advertisers begin to apply 
it more generally in choosing me- 
diums, less money will be spent as 
a matter of habit, and better re- 
turns will come back for each dol- 
lar of expenditure.” 

———_—__+ 0 + 

The Kansas oy Post is reported 
to have been sold for $165,000 to Fred 
G. Bonfils and H. A. Tammen, of 
Denver, owners of the Denver Post. 
Bonfils is said to own a million dollars’ 
worth of Kansas City real estate and 
to have immediately ordered twelve 


new linotypes and a $68,000 Hoe 
straight-line press. 





The Winnipeg Free Press had an 
issue, which claims to be the largest 
fashion annual in that part of the 
country, October 2nd. t contained 

000 lines of advertising. 





An advertising club is being organ- 
ized at Toledo, An enthusiastic 
first 2 heen held, through the 
efforts of . N.. Bayless, advertising 
manager for the Conklin Pen Company. 
Claude Hopkins, of Lotd’ & Thomas, 
made an interesting address at this 
meeting. 


AN AD THAT EMPHASIZES THE 
AGE OF AN ADVERTISER. 


Mermen Brrtrannta Company. 
MERIDEN, Conn., Oct. 28, 1909, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We know you are always interested 
in matters pertaining to advertising and 
new announcements which appear from 
time to time in general mediums. We 
are sending you under another cover 
a reproduction of our .advertisement as 
it appears on the last page of cover of 
the November Ladies” Home Journal. 

We have been favored with so many 
complimentary remarks pegeiting this 
advertisement as a whole that we 
thought possibly you would like to see 
a copy of it, if not noted on the cover of 
the publication above mentioned. We be- 
lieve the “1847” girl used in this way is 
effective inasmuch as it will emphasize 
the “1847” as a part of our trade-mark, 
a point which many people overlook, 
thinking that “Rogers” goods is all that 
is necessary in order to secure the 
brand so many years produced and used 
with such great success. 

Meripen Britannia Co. 

(International Silver Co., Successor.) 

W. G. Snow, Adv. Mgr. 


——_+ oe —__——— 


HOW GOOD RELATIONS WITH 
EMPLOYEES IS GOOD 
ADVERTISING, 


Dry Goops Pustisninc Company. 
Curicaco, Oct. 30, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
Last week while in Detroit I took an 
opportunity to visit a knitting mill, 


pretty well known, among the trade. A 
member of the firm took pleasure in 
showing me through the factory. A 


well-regulated institution it is, thor- 
oughly modern, light and airy, as every 
factory building should be, especially 
where a large percentage of the work- 
ers are girls and women, as was in 
this case. But to get quickly to the 
purpose of this letter—the particular 
teature which made itself noticeable 
was the general air of contentedness, 
a homelike feeling among the girl and 
women workers, and yet witha] each 
very busy at her toil. i remained until 
closing time and took note of the pleas- 
ant good-night greeting between the fac- 
tory workers and the firm member as 
they passed the office. Here is good 
advertising; these workers, treated like 
human beings, really feel, am_ sure, 
that ry | are filling a place in life. | 
regret that I cannot admit similar im- 
pressions from other factories I have 
visited. Why not good advertising—it 


costs no more, 
W. R. Kopatp, 
Manager, Western Department. 


tO 


The J. Walter Thompson Company’s 
New England headquarters were placed 
under the management of Walter G. 
Resor, heretofore associated with his 
brother in the Cincinnati office. 


Walter F. Clark, recently advertising 
manager of the Pittsbufg Sun, is now 
advertising manager of the New York 
Produce News. ! 
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~ The Confidence of the 


Philadelphia 


Advertisers in 


The Silictre. 


is shown by the large number of local retail 
store advertisements printed daily. Many 
of these advertisers concenirale in ‘The 
Bulletin,” because they know that at one 
cost they can reach practically every Phila- 
delphia home. 

Conservative, clean and progressive, 
“The Bulletin’ typifies the best standards 
of journalism and enjoys the confidence 
of its readers. 

“The City of Homes,’’ has over three 
hundred thousand homes. How well “The 
Bulletin’‘ serves this community can be 
seen by noting that the net paid daily 
average circulation of ‘The Bulletin” for 
the month of October was 


248,349 x day 


\ The general advertiser who wants to enter Phila- 
delphia can best do so through the “open door.” 


The Philadelphia Bulletin 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher 


Dan A. Carroll, J. B. Verree, 
Tribune Building. Heyworth Building. 
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HOW TEA MIGHT BE AD- 
VERTISED IN THE 
MAGAZINES. 





TRADE AT PRESENT WITHOUT A NA- 
TIONALLY ADVERTISED STANDARD 
OF QUALITY—POSSIBILITIES FOR 
INCREASING CONSUMPTION—HOW 
ADVERTISING MIGHT BE DONE FOR 

- “CHERRY BLOSSOM” TEA, 





By J. George Frederick.: 


There is one line of goods 
which now has a piece-meal, dis- 
organized market and negligible 
consumption, whereas it should 
be one. of the biggest sellers in 
America. 

I. refer to’ tea. With . liquor 
steadily losing ground, coffee be- 
ing assailed on several sides, and 
the big cities’ poor water making 
it rather advisable to drink a bev- 
trage with some more agreeable 
flavor, the market for tea is the 
easiest market to develop in the 
country. 

* The people of this country are 
most excellent prospects for tea 
drinking—and are not using more 
now for no other reasons in the 
world except two. One is that 
there is a slight psychological 
prejudice against the more exten- 
sive use of tea (a revulsion from 
the tea drinking, business-inter- 
tupting Briton, and a conception 
of a tea drinker as a trifle effem- 
inate); and the other reason is 
that the tea makers and sellers 
have handled their market in a 
most unfortunate way. 
| The woman of to-day buys tea 
(and coffee) just about as we 
bought pianos years ago. She buys 
almost as blindly as if she se- 
ected real estate in Afghanistan. 
he doesn’t know a thing about 
the tea; She may think she does, but 
She simply can’t. The tea that 
ihe bought yesterday which tasted 
ine, even if in a package and 
trade-marked, may to-morrow be 
tadically different, for the dealer 
gr the jobber putting it up simply 
oes down to the Pearl Street 
frokes and dickers over price a 
ttle and~ brings: home his tea, 
With''a rather vague general idea 
of its quality, and sells it all as 
of-uniform -worth. 





Poor tea is made to bear the 
profit burden of all the close. 
margin lines in the grocery trade, 
for while you can’t sell Ivory 
Soap or other advertised products 
at a big profit, you can “soak” tea 
(and coffee) all you want, and al- 
ways take’ refuge in the Vague 
Oriental ‘superiority of your prod- 
uct. Many stores make a great 
deal of money on teas and coffees 
and don’t care much about the 
other lines, which are kept in 
stock simply as bait to lure in the 
tea buyer. You can get all kinds 
of reductions on sugar, and all 
kinds of premiums all the way up 
to a Morris chair, with a pound 
or two of tea. 

Now, there is no real business 
sense in all this. It is the nar- 
rowest kind of commercial policy, 
for it stunts the normal growth of 
a line of goods. To buy goods 
practically altogether on price and 
trust to the helplessness of the 
consumer to make a fat profit, 
with .quality shivering neglected 
out in the cold, is nothing but the 
old-time business piracy and 
shortsightedness all over again. 

The average consumer knows 
very little about grades of tea— 
it-is all just tea, almost as it was 
in the days when nothing but 
bulk products were sold out of 
a can. Ceylon teas have been 
gaining the ascendancy, largely 
owing to advertising done locally 
and in the trade, but we have no 
nationally known tea of a trade- 
marked brand. People. buy Cey- 
lon tea, and the Ceylon tea im- 
porters are co-operating very 
closely to stimulate this tendency. 

But why have we no Thomas 
Lipton of America with a nation- 
ally known tea? Talk about the 
supremacy of American business 
—Lipton is in the American mart- 
ket selling his Salada Teas by 
advertising right in front of the 
noses of American tea men.; There 
are various other teas advertised 
in various ways in various. local- 
ities, but no tea brand that is 
known for quality from cdast to 
coast. “Schilling’s Best” ‘is the 
name of a tea known gn the 
Pacific Coast, and advertised. In 
New York, at the other énd of 
the Continent, White Rose Ceylon 















Tea is widely 
known. In Bos- 
ton there is an- 
other. brand, and 
so it goes. All 
these teas, how- 
ever, are simply 
branded by a dis- 
tributor, “ White 
Rose” is simply 
the omnibus 
brand name for 
all of Seeman 
Bros.’ products— 
it cannot be called 
really a trade- 
markedtea. This 
same is true of 
“Schilling’s Best” 
in the West. 
Schilling adver- 
tises: “We sell 
tons of poor 
stuff, but our 
name isn’t on it. 
Go by the name.” 

This advertis- 
ing is far better 
than no advertis- 
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~ Good Tea—the, World's Most 
Delightful Drink 


OTHING has ever been made to drink that 
tastes half so good to man, woman and 
child as the right kind of tea. Its warm- 
ing, fragrant, comforting influence invariably puts 
you in the right mood. Try a cup to-might. 
Unlike coffee or any other drink, it can’t hurt 
ou or make you nervous, if you don’t boil the 
eaves, and if you don’t use the dirty and arti- 
ficially colored teas you are usually offered. 


CHERRY BLOSSOM 
TEA 


is mellow, delicate, pan-fired Japanese tea—packed 
clean and fresh in tin-foil packages. Give the entire 
family lots of it to drink—it is a pleasant way of 


-giving your body the water it needs. 


It costs 60 cents a pound everywhere—don’t be 












ing, but it is 
merely playing 
with the possible 
market. It is the 
cracker business 
all over again— 
local names and 





induced to pay more or Jess. If 
your dealer doesn’t keep it, don’t 
wait but send 60 cents for a 
pound, and get a Japanese tea 
caddy free. 


L. V. COE & COMPAN 
RNEW. YORK 








bakerie s, and AN IMAGINARY AD SHOWING HOW TEA MIGHT BE ADVERTISED IN 


varying qual- 

ity, but no Na- 

tional Biscuit Company and no 
Uneeda Biscuit. 

The market is merely negatively 
supplied by present trade meth- 
ods, and even undermined by the 
poor deal which consumers get. 
Tea men are so close to grades 
and prices and other trade para- 
phernalia that they give scarely 
a thought to raising tea consump- 
tion in general. Their attitude is, 
“there is so much tea bought, 
and we will sell it at such and 
such prices.” 

But suppose that the recent 
very excellent recommendations 
for tea as a beverage by physicians 
were used in advertising; suppose 
that. attention were called to the 
medical facts behind why Cook 
and Peary found tea best to drink 
in preference to coffee or liquor 
in the Arctics? Suppose that in 


THE MAGAZINES, 


the spring a strong campaign to 
show how delightful a beverage 
iced tea can be, were started. 
Suppose that booklets telling how 
to prepare tea so that the tannin 
does not get into the beverage, 
and giving tea recipes, and sug- 
gestions for afternoon teas, why 
children should be given tea in- 
stead of coffee, and a great many 
other things, were printed and 
widely distributed. 

Suppose that real, meaty maga- 
tine ads appeared when. distri- 
bution had reached something like 
national scope, and that these ads 
were educational to a considerable 
extent. What would happen? 

The tea business would wake 
up and see what the advertiser 
was acccmplishing and then would 
begin a big race to win the great- 
est popular favor. The teas of 
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many -dubious kinds which are 
now the fat profit makers for 
many dealers would give way to 
teas of known quality, and the 
increased consumption would fi- 
nally make trade just as profitable 
for the retailer. The best prin- 
ciple of retailing is not small 
sales and a piggish chunk of prof- 
it, but big sales on modest profit. 

There are a number of people 
who, rather than take a chance 
on poor teas, are paying $1.60 per 
pound. Naturally, they don’t use 
the quantity they would if tea 
of. quality could be bought cheaper. 
There is consequently an iron 
clamp on tea consumption in two 
directions—the ordinary buyers 
don’t get tea of good enough or 
stable enough quality to encour- 
age them to use much of it, ana 
the buyers of high quality tea are 
overcharged. 

Tea has an astonishing range 
of quality. It runs all the way 
from dried grass to “golden tips” 
which is picked only for em- 
perors and royalty at $100 a 
pound. No wonder the _ tea 
tasters get big salaries, and at 
forty years of age or thereabout 
shake like aspen leaves for the rest 
of their lives! 

But also, no wonder that the 
consumer is groping in the dark 
about tea, and there is so splendid 
an opportunity for a nationally 
advertised tea. True, it would be 
a hard fight for the jobbers and 
department stores, and chains of 
stores would fight the effort to 
pry loose their most profitable 
line, but it would win, for it 
would be welcomed by consumers. 

At present the local advertisers 
are doing no general educational 
work, because they’re afraid it 
would sell somebody else’s goods. 
But a national advertiser can af- 
ford to do educational work be- 
cause he could handle mail or. 
ders and distribute booklets and 
clinch his arguments with his 
trade-mark. 

Not a single advertiser has ever 
said it where more than a very 
few people could see (if they 
have ever said it at all) that tea 
is practically the only beverage 
which can be used in almost as 
large quantities as desired with- 





out injurious effects. If the leaves 
are never boiled and the tannin js 
not developed, the tea is entirely 
harmless, most delicious, and 
gently stimulating. It is a most 
agreeable means of giving the 
body the water necessary to 
health. Few people drink enough 
water—but if they could drink it 
in the shape of mild, properly 
brewed tea, it would be better for 
them. Tea actually contains con- 
siderable nutriment in the shape 
of theine. Its stimulation does not 
result in dangerous reaction, and 
it is practically the only agree- 
able stimulant of which this is 
true. 

These arguments, in addition to 
cleanliness, purity and freedom 
from artificial coloring, and ar- 
gument against loose bulk teas, 
in favor of foil packages, would 
give a national advertiser a fine 
battery of ideas for copy. Tea 
is destined, with good advertising, 
to become the world’s leading 
beverage. Jt is already the tead- 
ing beverage with three-fifihs of 
the world’s population. England 
and Canada both consume more 
tea per capita than we do. The 
United Kingdom sold us 9,500,000 
pounds last year, and we imported 
a total of 94,000,000 pounds; 
whereas the United Kingdom im- 
ported 270,000,000 pounds in 1906. 
Canada, with only one-eighteenth 
of our population, nevertheless 
imported 26,000,000 pounds, or 
almost a third as much as we. 

The United States is the 
world’s largest user of coffee, but 


not by any means of tea. We 
imported last year 890,000,000 
pounds of coffee. Yet coffee 


drinking is admitted to be wan- 
ing, and so is liquor drinking. 
Where are the tea men—why do 
they not see their opportunity? 
One reason why India and Cey- 
lon teas are capturing the market 
against Chinese and Japanese teas 
is that commissioners from Ceylon 
and India have been sent over 
here to advertise their products. 
But India and Ceylon teas are six 
or seven million pounds short 
in production this year. High- 
grade teas are going begging, be- 
cause the grocer argues What’s 
the use? A salesman is always 
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Continued Increase in 
Display Advertising 


The Chicago 
Record-Herald 


increased its volume of display advertising 
during October, 1909, over the same month 
last year 


314 Columns 


This follows continued increases since Janu- 
ary, 1909, during which time the Chicago 
Record-Herald has shown a total 


Gain in Display Adver- 
tising of 2,226 Columns 
The Chicago Record-Herald has the quality 


of known circulation that brings results to ad- 
vertisers. 








The Chicago Record-Herald 
NEW YORK OFFICE - - 437 FIFTH AVENUE 
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handy to “match up” a tea he buys 
at 30 cents with a tea “just as 
good” at 16 cents. Thomas Mar- 
tindale recently advertised to the 
trade a “really good clean wiry 
Congou tea at I0 cents a pound.” 
For that same tea consumers may 
have to pay 50 or 60 cents. J. A. 
McGuane, American manager for 
Salada Tea, says that for 60 cents 
consumers ought to get the best 
tea grown. It is absurd not to sell 
tea in packages. Tea is a most 
sensitive commodity—the proxim- 
ity of oranges; onions or soap 
will ruin its quality; and tea a 
year or more old deteriorates. 

The arguments for a nationally 
advertised tea are many and 
strong, and action is sure to be 
taken soon. 

_—_—_+or—— 


A CHANCE FOR SOME ADVERTIS- 
ING MEN. 





W. Harrison Upson. 
Lockport, N. Y., Oct, 22, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Look at the enclosed clipping and 
then tell me just how I can get my 
hide tanned in the largest establishment 





You Ought to Have 
Your Hide Tanned ° 


and head 
maunted, It 
will not cost 
you, any 
more — if 
as mich 
to have 
your work done 
in the largest 
establishment 
of the kind in 
‘be world and 
with our equip- 
ment -and ex- 






rience you 
should get best results here. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs or 
trophies, or dress them into buckskin glove 
leather. Bear,dog,calf,cow, horse or any other 
kind of hide or skin tanned with the hair or 
fur on, and finished soft, light, odorless, moth- 
proof and made up into rugs, gloves; caps, 
men’s and women’sgarments whensoordered. 

Taxidermy and head mounting are among 
our particular specialties. We also make fur 
coats to sell,fur outside and fur lined, robes 
and gloves, Send for our illustrated catalog. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
577 Lyell Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 











of the kind in the world. This might 
be a good place for advertising men 
who .want to preserve their cheek to 
work skin games. Anyway, the head- 
ing has caused considerable comment 
up in this neck of the woods, 

W. Harrison Upson. 





HEAVY POLITICAL ADVER- 
TISING IN NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON. 





PAGES IN NEWSPAPERS, STREET CAR 
CARDS, POSTERS, BOOKLETS—STORE 
EXHIBITS, ETC., USED—BILLBOARDS 
IN TWENTY-FIVE CITIES USED By 
MASSACHUSETTS CANDIDATE, 





Probably no political campaign 
in New York City in years has 
been attended by a greater use of 
advertising space of various kinds 
and descriptions than the one 
which ended last week with the 
election of Judge Gaynor to the 
Mayoralty and the defeat of the 
remainder of the Tammany ticket. 
Figures as to the total amount of 
money expended are not available, 
but it is safe to say that the total 
amount spent for paid publicity for 
the numerous candidates was 
many thousands of dollars. 

A marked feature of this year’s 
electioneering through the ordi- 
nary channels of advertising was 
the use of newspapers, hundreds 
of columns of space in which were 
utilized for display ads and read- 
ing notices setting forth the 
promises and virtues of the lead- 
ing aspirants to office and for call- 
ing attention to mass meetings. 
The space varied from a few 
inches to the full page used in 
the concluding hours of the con- 
test by the managers of the Ban- 
nard campaign, in a list of lead- 
ing morning and evening papers. 
This one ad alone is said to have 
cost nearly $25,000. 

Both Tammany and the Fusion 
forces made a liberal use of bill- 
boards, the candidacies of Gaynor 
and Bannard for Mayor, Battle 
and Whitman for District Attor- 
ney of New York County, and of 
the numerous aspirants for bor- 
ough presidencies being widely ad- 
vertised through this medium. 
The Bannard campaigners were 
the only ones to make much use 
of street car cards throughout 
the city generally, though various 
candidates for places on the bor- 
ough tickets used them in the 
sections where they were run- 
ning. 

One of the largest items of 
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advertising expense to both Tam- 
many and the Fusion forces was 
incurred in publishing and send- 
ing out through the mails enor- 
mous quantities of their official 
campaign booklets. Tammany 
and the Bannard managers sent 
copies of their booklets to most 
of the voters in the greater city, 
while, in addition, the Committee 
of One Hundred, the Republican 
Club and other organizations back 
of the fusion movement printed 
and mailed many thousands of 
copies of pamphlets setting forth 
their political views and asking 
votes for the anti-Tammany cause. 

Not the least interesting adver- 
tising device brought out by the 
Mayoralty fight was the exhibi- 
tion prepared by the Committee of 
One Hundred, called “The Cham- 
ber of Horrors.” This exhibition, 
which consisted mostly of a large 
number of placards, and wall 
hangers, etc., setting forth in con- 
cise form the abuses of New 
York’s municipal government un- 
der Tammany rule, was installed 
in a large store on Union Square 
and was daily visited by many 
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thousands of voters during the 
five or six weeks the campaign 
lasted. A few days after “The 
Chamber of Horrors” opened its 
doors, Tammany started a coun- 
ter-attraction on similar lines a 
few stores away, using a real 
elephant, a group of monkeys and 
a brass band to add to the “pull- 
ing powers” of their ad. 

The increasing tendency of can- 
didates to use newspaper, bill- 
board and other space in adver- 
tising their qualifications and de- 
sires for office was shown this 
fall also in campaigns in other 
parts of the country besides in 
New York City. In Massachu- 
setts, where the contest was par- 
ticularly hot, this was especially 
noticeable. Foss, one of the can- 
didates for Lieutenant-Governor, 
used billboards in most of the 
cities in the state. 


— + 2+—____—_— 


Orders for 260 inches of space are 
going out through the Wyckoff Adver- 
tising Co.’s Boston office on the adver- 
tising of Barry Shoes. Newspapers are 
— in territory where the goods are 
sold. 








It will pay you to watch 
The Metropolitan Magazine 


It will pay you better to 


advertise your 


therein. 


products 


Circulation—guaranteed. 
Rate—One Dollar per 
page per thousand. 
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About One American 
Publisher 


By OPIE READ 


Genius is a rare plant. You can 
cultivate it, but you cannot orig- 
inate it. The seed of this rare 
plant is a secret. The great Uni- 
versities have not found it. They 
often refuse to 
recognize the 
plant itself. 

Learning, 
scholarship, is 
an echo. It is 
of the past, for 
no one can 
read the book 
of the future. 
Industry may be 
rewarded 
with the hon- 
orable prize of 
erudition: but 
industry is not 
genius. Genius 
is the ability to 
create, to make 
something out 
of nothing. Its 
province does 
not end with a 
book, a picture, 
a statue, an 
opera; it may 
turn itself to 
the fancy flight 
of throwing a railroad across 
a continent, of setting in motion 
a thousand spindles, of covering 
a great plain with wheat, of pick- 
ing up the frayed ends of failure 
and forming them into the fabric 
of a marvelous publication, which 
brings me to the subject of this 
sketch, George H, Currier, presi- 
dent of the Currier Publishing 
Company, Chicago, — in other 
words, the WOMAN’S WORLD. 
Perhaps it would astonish you to 
hear that this magazine has a 
larger circulation than any  pub- 
lication in America. Yes: well, 





Grorce H. 





then, let us acknowledge that you 
are astonished. So was I, by the 
facts, the truth poured out from the 
mill-tail sluices of great perfecting 
presses. For the subscription price 
of twenty - five 
cents a year the 
WOMAN’S 
“MORL®D 
offers the same 
class of story, 
sketch, fashion, 
household, ad- 
vertised by the 
high - priced 
AN a gazines, 
practically the 
same _ writers, 
How can it be 
done? I don't 
know, but it is 
done! How- 
ever, I am not 
writing an ad- 
vertisement for 
a magazine but 
an appreciation 
of a man. f 
know but little 
of the knack of 
“ad writing.” It 
is a trade that 
I have not 
learned. But I know something 
about man and his eternal flight. 
I know how hard it is for kim 
to achieve success where thou- 
sands have failed. Every fail- 
ure moves ultimate success far- 
ther into the future. Imitation 
is fatal. Success demands orig- 
inality, and that is a rare qual- 
ity, hand - maiden of genius, 
lamp-bearer, a high holder of the 
torch. 

I like to study Currier. He is 
not a puzzle to me; he has ceased 
to astonish me with his never- 
failing draft drawn on resources. 


CURRIER 























Industrious! He does not know 
what weariness is, the live wire, 
but this might be said of a mere 
athlete. It is his mind, quick as 
a rat terrier. You can hear it 
snap at things. You can hear it 
whiz as he shoots it far away to 
grapple with distant problems. 
What character of mind! You 
have seen a motion picture; well, 
that is it, instantaneous photog- 
raphy. And for details it pos- 
sesses a memory like fate. Fate 
does not forget. 

A few years ago young Currier 
was a bookkeeper for the West- 
ern Newspaper Union. I think 
his salary soared up into the at- 
mosphere of fifteen dollars a week. 
On the page of a ledger he flat- 
tened out his mind, told it to be 
still and content. But it would 
not lie still. Restlessness is more 
often an evidence of nervousness 
than ability. A spasm is action in 
a way, but it would not mean 
anything in the development of a 
drama. Currier had no spasms. 
He was possessed of a nervous 
determination. Other determina- 
tions may loll and dream, as an 
author does when Fate, laughing 
in her red sleeve, has settled that 
his book shall never be finished. 
But nervous determinations act! 
Currier acted! Quitting his posi- 
tion and his sure fifteen a week, 
he stepped lightly forth into the 
haze of experiment. And what 
is so hazy as attempting to build 
up a magazine? I know. I have 
tried it, in a modest, not to say 
embarrassed, manner. In “fore- 
word” I have written—“never be- 
fore was a magazine started un- 
der more favorable conditions— 
subscribe now”; and in the fol- 
lowing number I have sighed: 
“Owing to circumstances which 
we strove in vain to control, this 
is our good-night number.” 

Any magazine can get editors, 
storv-writers. They are as plen- 
tiful as Fallstaff’s blackberries. 
Put an advertisement in a news- 
paper—“Wanted: An able editor” 
—and they come trooping to your 
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house. . They come early; they 
forestall the milkman. And they 
are able, too, they know how to 
edit, to write. But suppose you 
should advertise for that peculiar, 
indefinable genius. One who can 
without financial endowment build 
up for a magazine a mighty circu- 
lation and a big bank account— 
one to turn a mere. cellar into a 
splendid block of buildings—what 
would you get? Men would ap- 
ply, yes, and in their counte- 
nances you could read the words, 
“I never fail to fail.” The days 
when a man could edit or write 
or “picture” a magazine into suc- 
cess are gone. A magazine must 
have editorials, stories, pictures— 
the best; and with money any one 
can get all these. Yes, with 
money. But how are you going 
to find a man so resourceful as to 
create resources out of his own 
brain? This was accomplished by 
George H. Currier. To meet him 
you would never suspect that busi- 
ness worries had ever gripped him 
at midnight while other men were 
asleep. You would recognize in 
him a quiet, genial man of the 
world, quick without fussiness; 
and without interruption, foresee- 
ing your proposition before you 
have more than entered upon the 
threshold of it. He is not only 
a close and intimate companion of 
human nature, understanding its 
whims, its vagaries, but he catches 
and appreciates the vivid fancies 
of mankind. He is a business 
poet, for he feels the poet’s thrill 
in conception of construction. I 
do not hold him up as a success 
for boys to follow, for no educa- 
tion, no degree of industry could 
have brought about his achieve- 
ment. That was the sequence of 
his natural endowment. Of course, 
he could have wasted nature’s 
generous endowment, but nature 
had also given him fine adjust- 
ment. To him the WOMAN’S 
WORLD owes its great success. 
He is the spirit of that mammoth 


enterprise, 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
MAGAZINE 











Until December’ Ist, space may be 
ordered, to include the issue for 
June, 1910, at $250 per page. 
After December Ist, $300 a page. 


The 300,000 women who will receive 
the January issue form a clientele whose 
confidence in this magazine and what it 
offers is unlimited. There is no waste to 
this circulation. 


The Phelps Publishing Company 
New York Springfield, Mass. Chicago 
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ADVERTISING BUILDING A 
NATIONAL MARKET FOR 
EDUCATOR SHOES. 


HOW THE CAMPAIGN WAS WORKED 
—MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS 
USED—“EDUCATOR WEEK” A SUC- 
CESSFUL PLAN—HOW HOUSE OR- 
GAN IS USED. 


By Frank H, Holman. 

The shoe market has had many 
difficulties to overcome, and the 
trade has not found it an easy 
task to build a national reputa- 
tion and sell trade-marked goods. 
The number of makers who still 
sell goods to jobbers and dealers 
who do not care to push trade- 
marked lines is still very large. 

Nevertheless, those makers who 
use advertising aggressively but 
sensibly have not failed to find 
a response, and the retailer’s ap- 
preciation of the advertised and 
trade-marked line is growing. They 
realize that the advertiser of 
shoes and the trade-mark on the 
shoe is a selling force of great 
value, not quite matched with his 
own prestige. 

An unusual example of a shoe 
manufacturer who has used ad- 
vertising judiciously and effective- 
ly, with fine results, is that of 
Rice & Hutchins, whose execu~ 
tive offices are located in Boston, 
Mass., and who have been man- 
ufacturing shoes continuously 
since 1866. Their eight factories 
are located in Marlboro, Rock- 
land, South Braintree, Mass., and 
Warren, Me. These factories 
produce shoes for every member 
of the family. 

The product of these Rice & 
Hutchins eight factories are dis- 
tributed by means of our whole- 
sale distributing houses located 
in Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Chicago, St, 
Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland and 
Atlanta. This system enables the 
dealer on the Pacific Coast to se- 
cure New England made _ shoes 
from the. nearest distributing 
point at the minimum cost of 
transportation. 

One of Rice & Hutchins’ most 
famous brands is the widely ad- 
vertised “Educator” shoe, which 
“lets the child’s foot grow as it 
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should and allows room for five 
toes.” This shoe immediately se- 
cured the favorable attention of 
intelligent parents throughout tne 
country, and proved to be a very 
strong seller on account of its 
extreme comfort and durability, 
arid special foot-form last. The 
child’s “Educator” was so favor- 
ably received by the trade that, 
in response to insistent demands 
for a similar shoe fot the grown- 
ups, it became necessary to man- 
ufacture Educators for men and 
women. 

At the opening of the Fall 
school term last year, Rice & 
Hutchins inaugurated a_ special 
advertising campaign throughout 
the country which was known to 
the dealers and consumers as “Ed- 
ucator Week.” A carefully se- 








SOME DEALERS’ ELECTROS 


lected list of dailies in the metro- 
politan cities was used, and an at- 
tractive series of large space Edu- 
cator ads were prepared for this 
purpose. Thousands of dealers 
throughout the country were no- 
tified by Rice & Hutchins’ Adver- 
tising Department, located in Bos- 
ton, so that they might have an 
opportunity to stock up before 
the increased demand started by 
this advertising should commence. 

An attractive assortment of 
supplementary Educator advertis- 
ing matter, such as window cards, 
street-car cards, price tickets, 
translucent window signs, circu- 
lars, booklets, blotters, fence 
signs, electric flash signs for 1n- 
doors and outdoors, and electric- 
ally operated window displays, 
were also prepared for distribu- 
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tion among the Educator dealers. 

This campaign was launched 
at a time when parents find it 
necessary to purchase new shoes 
for their children for school wear. 
Special “Educator Week” elec-~ 
tros were shipped to dealers who 
made use of their local papers, 
and suggestions were offered in 
our monthly house-organ, Push, 
for decorating show windows 
with Educator displays for this 
week. The dealers were posted 
about the details of this demon- 
stration by means of a series of 
circular letters mailed every ten 
days for two months before Ed- 
ucator Week. 

The result of this concerted 
effort on the part of the manufac- 
turer and the dealer was so sat- 
isfactory that it was de- 
cided to repeat it at the opening 
of the fall term this year. To 
make the campaign more generai 
in its scope, and also secure the 
personal interest of the consumer 
at first hand, the first issue in Sep- 
tember of Collier's Weekly and 
Saturday Evening Post contained 
full-page announcements of an 
Educator Composition Contest in 
which school children between the 
ages of 8 and 14 years were urged 
to write compositions not longer 
than 200 words on the subject— 
“Why I like to wear Educator 
Shoes.” $500 in cash prizes were 
so divided as to reach 335 con- 
testants, 

This contest was not limited 
to children who wear “Educa- 
tors.” One of the conditions of 
the contest required the child to 
mention his parents’ name and 
address, his teacher’s name and 
address, and his dealer’s name and 
address, thus giving our Advertis- 
ing Department three mailing 
lists for future use. Large space 
was purchased in the papers listed 
below, and the newspaper cam- 
paign began one week before and 
continued during Educator Week. 

The papers used were as fol- 
lows: Boston Transcript, Boston 
Traveler, Boston Globe, Boston 
Herald, New York Morning 
World, Philadelphia Record, Bal- 
timore American, Cincinnati En- 
quirer, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
Chicago Tribune, Cleveland Plain 





Dealer, Los Angeles Times, San 
Francisco Examiner, New York 


Evening Journal, Philadelphia 
Bulletin, Baltimore News, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, Chicago 


News, Brooklyn Eagle, Kansas 
City Star, New Orleans Picayune, 


Oklahoma Oklahoman, Atlanta 
Constitution, Washington Star, 
Minneapolis Journal, St. Paul 


Pioneer Press and Dispatch, Du- 
luth Herald, Louisville Times, 
Providence Bulletin and Journal, 
Denver Post, Nashville Banner, 
Milwaukee Journal. 

To supplement the magazine 
and newspaper advertising, sev- 
eral tons of printed matter and 
electrotypes were supplied to the 
dealers throughout the United 
States, so that they might work in 
conjunction with the newspaper 
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advertising in the largest cities. 
Proofs of the ads giving the 
names of the papers and the dates 
the ads were to appear were 
mailed to each Educator dealer, 
so that he might display them in 
his show window during Educator 
week. This served to connect in 
the consumer’s mind the Educator 
advertising and the fact that Edu- 
cators were sold in his town. 
Rice & Hutchins’ distributing 
houses—located in the following 
large cities: Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland 
and Atlanta—very promptly felt 
the effect of this advertising, and 
the sizing-up orders on Educators 
marked “Rush” were much in evi- 
dence in each day’s mail. 

Before Educator Week was over 
follow-up material was in readi- 
ness to go from the Boston office 
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suggesting methods for keeping 
alive the interest that had already 


- been arousd on the subject of 


Educators. 

The Composition Contest. time 
limit expired on October 15th, and 
the large number of essays from 
the school children received have 
been turned over to a committee 
of school teachers thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the work of the school 
grades represented by these com- 
positions. After a preliminary 
sorting out, those deemed worthy 
will be again referred to a differ- 
ent set of teachers who will final- 
ly announce the prize winners. 
Rice & Hutchins will take no part 
in awarding prizes, nor will any 
effort be made to have the prizes 
distributed geographically. To 
further extend the publicity cre- 
ated by these compositions, the 
winning essay will be sent to the 
child’s teacher with a letter re- 
questing that it be read before all 
the pupils in her school. This 
will tend to make the Educator 
proposition a topic of conversation 
in the homes of the non-contest- 
ing schoolmates. After this, the 
local dealer at whose store the 
winner trades may be induced to 
exhibit in his show window. the 
prize-winning composition, and a 
photograph of his successful cus- 
tomer. In this way it is expected 
that the advertising value of this 
contest can be prolonged until well 
into the winter as the prizes will 
not be awarded until December 
Ist. This year, retailers through- 
out the country exhibited a much 
keener interest in Educator Week, 
and now that it has become an an- 
nual affair, some of the more en- 
terprising retailers are already 
asking questions and making sug- 
gestions for the 1910 campaign. 

Perhaps one of the best indica- 
tions of the success of the Edu- 
cator shoe, its advertising in gen- 
eral, and its effect upon the.con- 
sumer and dealer, is the fact that 
so many of the smaller manufac- 
turers have tried to break in with 
so-called nature-shaped shoes for 
children. : 

A magazine campaign in a con- 
siderable list is constantly kept 
going, and is a strong backbone of 
the campaign. 
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Cheap wood-pulp 
stock is good enough for 
the newspaper that lives 
but a day. 

Books live longer and 
require better. 

Letters are often pre- 
served for a life time, 
and need the best paper 
obtainable. That 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“Look for the Water Mark” 
is good. paper for com- 
mercial stationery is the 
testimony of discriminat- 
ing business men—many 
of them have told us it is 
the best. 


Prove this for yourself—have 
your printer show you the Old 
fampshire Bond Book of S$ 

cimens, or, better still, write 
us for a copy. It contains 
suggestive specimens of letter- 
heads and _ other business 
forms, printed, lithographed 
and engraved on the white 
and fourteen colors of Old 
Hampshire Bond. Please write 
on your present letterhead. 


Vi 
pbstadd , 
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Hampshire Paper Co. 


The only paper makers in the 
world making bond paper. ex- 
clusively. 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 
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HOW THE BIG MAGAZINES 
GET SUBSCRIBERS. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH CIRCULATION 
MEN—RELATION OF CIRCULATION- 
GETTING METHODS TO ADVERTISING 
VALUE—“MC CLURE’S,” “SUCCESS,” 
AND OTHER MAGAZINE METHODS. 








[EprrorraL Note.—This is the first 
of a series of interviews and _ articles 
on circulation-getting which will appear 
in Printers’ INK, as a part of its 
efforts to help advertisers to measure 
the advertising value of magazines.] 

Advertising men are becoming 
more and more deeply interested 
in the way the. subscriptions 
(which give value to the space 
they buy) are secured. ‘The real- 
ization is growing that the charac- 
ter of the methods used by the 
circulation end of a magazine—in 
other words, the attitude with 
which the reading public regards a 
publication, as a result of the ac- 
tion by which it becomes a reader 
—is a large factor in determining 
its confidence and interest in both 
editorial and advertising matter. 

“Better than anything else in 
the world,” said a certain pub- 
lisher of a New York magazine to 
a representative of Printers’ INK, 
“I should like to say: ‘Mr. Ad- 
vertiser, the average income of 
our subscribers and readers is 
$2,000 a year. We have 400,000 
readers. We, therefore, offer you 
a buying public which has yearly 
to spend the enormous amount of 
$800,000,000.’ If I could prove our 
list to be such a one, I would re- 
tire from the publishing game 
right away and go into the seer 
business, and get to be a Croesus 
in a week. 

“We may or may not have read- 
ers whose incomes averages $2,0c0. 
I can’t prove it, nor can any other 
magazine man. All I know is 
that if a man has wits to appre- 
ciate this magazine, he has wits 
enough to make a pretty good liv- 
ing. That’s the only test I know 
of. And I notice our advertisers 
are spending a lot of good money 
with us on the same presump- 
tion.” 

This same man went on to Say, 
however, that he, like other pub- 
lishers, had certain well-defined 
methods of reaching the class he 


felt was the most profitable for 
his magazine. There were cer- 
tain general principles of proce- 
dure, accompanied by certain spe- 
cial principles evolved in this or 
that office, which he felt could be 
relied upon to discover the man 
who was wanted. 

_Indeed, a look into the circula- 
tion methods of any of the well- 
known magazines or a talk with 
the experts who are charged with 
the responsibility of getting and 
keeping circulation drives home 
the conviction that a man must be 
blind, deaf and dumb who can es- 
cape the direct or the indirect ef- 
forts of the publishers. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the circulation man 
would feel that his problem was 
relatively a simple one if he was 
obliged to produce only quantity. 
An investigator gets the impres- 
sion that any one of half a dozen 
methods may be used to boost a 
magazine to the 300,000 mark or 
so, but that this 300,000 would be 
wofully lacking in all the qualities 
that go to making a magazine pub- 
lic which would stand the acid 
test of class applied by high-grade 
advertisers, 

It is literally true that, in the 
view of the modern circulation 
manager, one man’s dollar is not 
as good as another man’s. This 
was not always true. Before the 
days when the magazines became 
so broadly national in scope and 
appeal, before they became the na- 
tional market places for scores of 
manufacturers, John Smith, with 
an income of $500, and satisfied at 
that, was as eagerly welcomed to 
the subscription lists as Peter 
Brown, with an income of $2,000, 
and with a rather good standard 
of living. But now John can go 
to the second balcony or stand up, 
for the magazines are making 
their play to Peter Brown lower 
down. Peter can buy more and 
better goods of the advertisers, 
and the magazines could no more 
resist making him their chief tar- 
get than water can help running 
down hill. The tendency had all 
the push of the laws of economics 
behind it just the minute Uncle 
Sam perfected his wonderful mail 
system and gave special rates for 
second-class matter. 
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An Advertising Plan 
For Any Shoe 


Manufacturer ° 


This is a plan for immediate distribution of a trade- 
marked shoe for men or women, in twenty-five leading 
cities of the United States, with auxiliary distribution in 
suburbs and smaller communities to follow. It involves 
only a small expenditure for the first season, and can be 
started for the spring trade, if action is taken at once. 


It is open to but one line of men’s goods, and one line 
of women’s, retailing at $3, $4, or $5. We cannot accept 
a children’s line under this plan, as we already have under- 
taken work for a leading brand of boys’ and girls’ shoes. 


This plan embraces the education of both consumer 
and dealer. By it distribution is secured to a considerable 
extent before any money is spent for general advertising. 
That means that people who see the advertising will ‘be 
able to get the goods when they ask for them, at the 
stores. 


Some shoe manufacturer who has not advertised, 
being deterred by the thought of large expense, will find 
in this plan a direct and economical method for starting 
in as an advertiser. 


Or some shoe advertiser who has already “flirted” 
with publicity without obtaining the results he thought he 
was going to get will find this plan a straight road out of 
his perplexities and misgivings. 


If you think it is worth looking into call on us and 
we will gladly elucidate. 


H. H. Humphrey Company 


Service Advertising Agents 
44 Federal Street 
BOSTON MASS. 


Telephone, Main 6431 
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And it takes only a glance back 
at the reading pages of the maga- 
zines twenty years ago to under- 
stand that the campaign to secure 
the reader who has more or less 
class has reacted most favorably 
upon editorial methods and view- 

oint. In a dozen ways Peter 

rown makes the better reader, 
and this by virtue of his better 
training, and of his idea of what 
constitutes comfortable living. He 
has substantial business connec- 
tions or solid intellectual tastes; 
he, therefore, demands a maga- 
zine of substantial value. He also, 
most likely, has a home to care 
for; he, therefore, eliminates the 
frivolous and the aimless maga- 
zine. The pressure these ten or 
fifteen millions of Peter Browns 
have brought to bear upon the 
publishers has created a list of 
American magazines that in help- 
fulness, interest and genuine serv- 
ice, in mechanical excellence and 
in all the qualities that appeal to 
the mind or the eye, surpass those 
of any other country. 

The necessity of getting the 
man who counts for something as 
a reader has complicated circula- 
tion methods, and has brought 
upon the magazine carpets circula- 
tion men who are experts in na- 
tional psychology; who are at 
once masters of the direct and 
the subtle methods of rounding up 
the desirable reader, or of getting 
into the average comfortable 
American home. 

As one of these men explained 
rather proudly to the PrinrTers’ 
INK inquirer, it is practically im- 
possible nowadays to dodge the 
circulation man. A man may suc- 
cessfully withstand the allure- 
ments of clever circulars, only la- 
ter to fall a victim to a tempting 
poster; he may refuse the sugges- 
tion of the newsstand man, only 
an hour afterward to go out into 
the rain to buy a copy of that 
same periodical after he has seen 
a newspaper advertisement ex- 
ploiting an article that particularly 
appeals to him. 

Several circulation managers 
frankly confessed that well-direct- 
ed newspaper advertising was be- 
ing resorted to more and more, 
in the effort to get the right man. 





All along the line the tendency to 
use newspaper space was evident, 
Once convinced of this, some of 
them have had the courage of 
their convictions, and have used 
monthly “spreads” with telling ef- 
fect. It was splendid copy, too, 
as any one interested in publicity 
methods will concede who has 
watched the announcements, in the 
past few months, of Everybody's, 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
Saturday Evening Post, Pearsons, 
Scribner's, or the Butterick 
Trio. 

The Century Magazine, too, is 
falling into line. F, S. Beecroft, 
of the Century Company, states 
that the beautiful poster work for 
which the Century has been fa- 
mous is being practically aban- 
doned and publicity will be tried 
through the newspapers and the 
magazines. The Century expend- 
ed last year over $10,000 for post- 
ers; this amount and much more 
will this year be poured into a 
widespread newspaper campaign. 

This change in the circulation 
methods of the Century followed a 
rigid inquiry into the distribution 
of its circulation. It is planned to 
center the advertising campaign in 
those districts which show the 
least percentage of increase. 
Newspapers in towns of 50,000 or 
over will be used, and it will be 
left to the nature of the copy to 
bring into the fold the man whom 
the Century most likes to see on 
its subscription list or buying at 
the newsstand. 

Like every other circulation 
manager, Mr. Beecroft was ear- 
nest in his statement that the mag- 
azine must look to getting and 
holding the “class” reader by the 
quality of its contents. It is the 
editor who ultimately must decree 
whether his magazine shall get 
into the family and stay there or 
not. 

Publishers have not been slow 
to realize that half the battle is 
gained if you can get “under the 
vest” of the buyer or subscriber, 
if you can clinch his interest with 
the idea that this or that magazine 
so closely touches him that he 
needs it. In this effort to bring 
magazines into closer relation with 
its readers, and to get new read- 




















ers, various shrewd manceuvres 
have been adopted. 

Among the cleverest of these is 
one employed by Country Life in 
America. In every issue of Coun- 
try Life, here and there through 
the advertising pages, some wise- 
acre of the staff announces his de- 
sire to answer any question asked 
by any subscriber regarding mat- 
ters in the field of the periodical. 
Does a subscriber in Des Moines 
want to know what is the best 
architectural style for a serviceable 
suburban home? Country Life 
sends him the information. Does 
some one else ask the best kind of 
shrub for a two-acre lawn, of 
sandy soil? The answer comes 
from the Country Life office by 
the earliest mail, definite, and to 
the point. So, with problems of 
health, travel and recreation. It’s 
all free—if you subscribe to Coun- 
try Life. It is easy enough to see 
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that any person, who has been put | 
to it for the right advice, will be | 
rather hard for Country Life to | 


lose after he has made one or two 
drafts upon the willing fountain 
of information. 

The publisher of Country Life, 
no doubt, was awake to the fact 
that such a service is bread upon 
the waters in more ways than one. 
For instance, what better method 
could be employed to direct atten- 
tion to the wares in the advertis- 
ing columns? But that is another 
story. At any rate this willing- 
ness to advise must have far- 
reaching effects in getting and 
holding the man who has been 
favored with valuable pointers. 

Some other magazines, particu- 
larly those having to do with out- 
door matters,. have similar free 
services for subscribers. Herbert 
Whyte, of the Outing Magazine, 
is kept busy answering puzzled 
subseribers, as are the readers’ 
service departments of Recreation 
and Field and Stream. 

Perhaps the most ambitious and 
successful plan ever launched, 
looking to the end of knitting the 
subscriber’s interests with those 
of a magazine, was carried out by 
E. E. Higgins, publisher of Suc- 
cess Magazine. His idea, that of 
securing a number of life sub- 
scribers, was not new; his purpose 
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was. His aim was to secure sev- 
eral thousand subscribers for life 
terms, and to make them “associ- 
ate editors” of the periodical. 
Nor was the proposition to make 
them associate editors merely a 
talking point to get them to pay 
their good money for Success. 
While that money was probably 
welcome, Mr. Higgins was sincere 
in his conviction that 20,000 names 
upon his lists, of men and women 
who had bound themselves to an- 
swer questions upon public policy 
put to them by the home office, 
would offer a way of gauging 
public sentiment more accurately 
than any publisher had yet been 
able to do. That he was right is 
evidenced by the wonderfully ac- 
curate manner in which his life 
subscribers forecasted the presi- 
dential election. These same life 
subscribers proved themselves ef- 
fective in the fight against Can- 











New York Herald 
Syndicate 


Special Cable and Telegraph 
Service Furnished 


Little Nemo and Other 
Well-known Comics, Besides 
Circulation-Building Sunday 
Features. 


Full-page matrices fur- 


nished if desired. 


Daily Features: News mat- 
rices, comic matrices, Wom- 
en’s Features and Photo- 
graphs. 





For particulars of any serv- 
ice apply to 


New York Herald Syndicate 
Herald Square, New York City 
Canadian Branch: 


Desbarats Building, Montreal, 
Canada. 
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If intelligence, culture, and _ pur- 
chasing ability are indications of 
advertising value, then 


HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


is beyond question the best 
medium through which to reach 
the class which possess all three 











nonism which created such a fu- 
rore in the House, 

From the circulation viewpoint, 
the plan is merely an interest 
proposition. A life subscription, 
taken at $12, and put immediately 
at interest, at 6 per cent, yields 
72 cents a year; at 5 per cent, it 
yields 60 cents. In either case the 
first cost of the subscription is 
covered, and the principal becomes 
“velvet” when the subscriber dies. 
The magazine is assured of a life- 
time’s circulation in thousands of 
well-to-do families, where its ad- 
vertising pages no doubt are held 
in the same confidence as the read- 
ing pages themselves. 

Several of the magazine men 
with whom the’ Printers’ INK 
representative talked believed that 
in the long run the problem of 
“class” in the list of readers would 
solve itself. This seemed espe- 
cially to be the view held by the 
publishers of magazines which 
deal with questions of big na- 
tional import. It is the idea that 
the time is past when the big fif- 
teen-cent monthlies must clear a 
field for themselves; they already 
have cleared that field, and have 
established their following. Their 
policies have become settled, and 
the intelligent reading public 
knows what to expect of them. 

It was the impression of Mr. 
MacKenzie, of McClure’s Maga- 
zine, that while every magazine 
has a certain amount of misplaced 
circulation—i. e., circulation among 
people who for one reason or an- 
other are undesirable as readers— 
this was kept automatically at a 
minimum by the character of the 
magazine’s contents. 

“With McClure’s as with any 
other magazine of aggressive pol- 
icy,” said Mr. MacKenzie, “we 
are kept busy getting circulation 
in quarters that will do us the 
most good. We naturally want 
the commonsense, fairly well-to- 
do American, who will respond 
quickest to our editorial and ad- 
vertising pages. We follow out 
the conventional methods of circu- 
lation energetically by means of 
canvassers, clubbing rates and the 
working out of special lists. But 
we are staking most just now upon 
a big newspaper promotion cam- 
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paign which we have started. We 
use a good-sized space in most of 
the leading newspapers of the 
country, and shape our copy to 
pull the man whom we believe 
most profits McClure’s. In a nut- 
shell, our belief is this: If we can 
get our subscribers through ad- 
vertising, they form a tried-out 
list for our advertisers; for they 
have proved their responsiveness 
to advertising appéal by sending 
us their money for McClure’s on 
the strength of it.” 

The Literary Digest is an ex- 
ample of the periodical which first 
makes sure of the standing and 
the “class” of a man or woman, 
and then tries te get him. George 
A. Dame, of the sales staff of the 
magazine, explained how Funk & 
Wagnalls makes sure of the quality 
of its subscribers in advance. 

“No man,” said Mr. Dame, 
“whose standard of living is not 
fairly good, gets our circular lit- 
erature. We promote our sub- 
scription work almost entirely by 
mail, and we have only to assure 
ourselves of the quality of a list to 
know that all subscribers accruing 
from that list are the kind we 
want. Another point is that, as 
we have no reduced rates, every 
subscriber has to send us $3 for 
the Digest. That is prima facie 
evidence that he wants it, and is 
going to give it a good, thorough 
try-out right in the heart of his 
family. In our subscription cam- 
paigns we confine ourselves to 
lists like physicians, lawyers, cler- 
gymen, merchants and other busi- 
ness men with a rating over 
$5,000. A careful checking up 
each year shows that of all those 
who subscribe in a given year, 
only 20 per cent drop at the end 
of that time. This seems to us to 
prove that our methods are right 
in trying to get the man who 
values the Digest, and who by 
virtue of his standing is an A No. 
1 selling prospect for our adver- 
tisers.” 

-—— +o > ————— 


Southern papers are receiving 5,000- 
line contracts from N, W. Ayer & Son, 
of Philadelphia, for the Remington 
‘Lypewriter Company. 


The Snitzer Agency, of Chicago, is 
using 700 lines in the Southwest for 
tne Cooper Pharmaceutical Company. 
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MAGAZINE CLASSIFIED AD- 
VERTISING RESULTS. 





EXPERIENCE OF AN ADVERTISER OF A 
BOOK IN LEADING CLASSIFIED ME- 
DIUMS—MORE THAN DOUBLED AD- 
VERTISING COST IN RESULTS—THE 
MAGAZINE WHICH PULLED BEST. 





By Hollis Corbin. 


During a period of six months, 
beginning two years ago, I made 
some experiments with classified 
space in connection with the sale 
of a book. 

The original price of the book 
was two dollars but, before dis- 
continuing the sale, I sent a one- 
dollar follow-up. 

The following figures, showing 
actual cost and results, will doubt- 
less be of interest to those who 
are using, or may use, classified 
space : 

Eleven magazines (Cosmopoli- 
tan, Everybody's, System, Mun- 
seys, Spare Moments, Colliers, 
Inland Printer, American, Busi- 
ness Man’s Magazine, Review of 
Reviews, Pearson’s) were used at 
a total cost of $232.39. They 
brought a total of 1,513 inquiries, 
resulting in cash receipts of $588. 

The beok was of a character 
that could not, at best, appeal to a 
large percentage of the readers of 
magazines of general circulation. 
And my follow-up circulars were 
conservative. I therefore con- 
sider the above figures an excel- 
lent showing for each one of the 
eleven publications. 

A short time before this classi- 
fied advertising was started my 
firm had had several full-page dis- 
play advertisements in the Cos- 
mopolitan and in System. These 
display advertisements carried my 
portrait and name. It is probable 
that returns from the classified 
advertisements were influenced to 
some extent by the display. I do 
not think that made much differ- 
ence, however, as the two kinds 
of advertising were directed at 
two different classes of people. 

A part of the space used in 
Spare Moments was classified. and 
part was five-line display. The 





classified did much better than the 
display. ‘ 

The classified copy used in the 
Review of Reviews and Pearson’s 
did not do well in any of the mag- 
azines. I am confident that if | 
had used my best copy these two 
would have shown as good a per- 
centage of cash returns as in the 
Cosmopolitan and others. 

The advertising of the book was 
discontinued for reasons that had 
nothing to do with the cost per 
sale. I was well satisfied with 
the returns from these publica- 
tions: 

Returns showed that each maga- 
zine brought a very good num- 
ber of inquiries in proportion to 
the cost of the space. 

I believe the value of magazine 
classified space is greatly under- 
estimated by hundreds of adver- 
tisers who could use it to advan- 
tage. ; 

I got inquiries as cheaply from 
classified advertisements in a list 
of the big Sunday newspapers but 
did not get profitable cash returns 
from any one of them. 


a a 
“AD FEST” AT BUFFALO NEXT. 





Buffalo will be the next meeting 
place for the Advertising Affiliation, 
composed of the Buffalo, Detroit and 
Cleveland Ad Clubs. The date has 
been set for January 22nd. 


The Collin Armstrong Advertising 
Company -has been organized by Collin 
Armstrong and associates in New York 
City. Armstrong was for a score of 
years financial editor of the Sun and 
has had many years of experience in 
the advertising business. His associates 
are Harry L. Cohen and Charles Hart- 
ner, who have been with him for many 
years. 

The Associated Sunday Magazines 
claims to have gained more than 
$100,000 this year, nearly touching the 
$600,000 mark. Notices are being sent 
out to advertising agents advising them 
that with December the commission will 
be increased to 13 per cent and the 
cash discount made 8 per cent, 


Charles H. Grasty has sold to George 
Thompson his stock in the St. Paul 
Dispatch and Pioneer Press, thus leav- 
ing Mr. Thompson the sole owner. 
Mr. Thompson and Mr. Grasty part in 
entire accord after fifteen years’ asso- 
ciation. 


W. F. Hamblin & Co., New York, 
are making contracts in the Southwest 
aot South for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 

yrup. 
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A Repeater from Mexico 


One of our roofing advertisers received a $270 order from Mexico, 
shortly followed by a big repeat order from his Mexican customer; 
besides selling $4300 worth to our United States subscribers — 
selling to 57% of the inquiries our papers brought him. Yet he 
hasn't been advertising with us very long, either. It was the quick 
results that surprised him. We don’t think he'd object if we told 
an interested man his name. Our papers have an enormously 
strong hold upon our readers, because they recognize their teach- 
ings as practical; and are therefore influenced as much by our 
" advertising, as by our reading columns. That's why inquiries from 


The 
ORANGE JUDD 
WEEKLIES 


Are famous for their high percentage of sales — both direct mail 
orders, and traceable sales through dealers. For our readers 
not only buy direct by mail, but demand advertised brands of 
city dealers. Our farmers are today buying the same things 
discriminating city people are. That's why we carry $0 many 
publicity advertisers — they always follow the lead of the direct 
sales advertisers. The Orange Judd Weeklies prove the value 
of their 250,000 sworn circulation by carrying both. They're read 
by the very best of the best farmers — progressive, wide-awake, 
money spenders—as well as makers. People who live 
better, dress as well, and have more money to spend on 
luxuries than lots of their city cousins. Orange Judd Farmer covers 
the central west; American Agriculturist, the middle and southern 
states; New England Homestead, the New England states. So 
strictly localized is their reading matter, they're really sectional 
farm papers, with the added advantages of being national. Ask 
us for sample copies so you can see who our advertisers are. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Headquarters ; 

Western Office: 439-441 Lafayette Street Easter Office : 
1448 1-57 W. W. St. 
Baeveste Building i pythington St 





New York 
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HOW A TYPEWRITER IDEA 
WAS BUILT INTO A BIG 
ORGANIZATION IN 
RECORD TIME. 





L, C. SMITH BROS. BUILD A STRONG 
NEW ORGANIZATION AND TRADE 
WITH THE AID OF GOOD ADVERTIS- 
ING—SALES FORCE AND ADVERTIS- 
ING PUT TO WORK BEFORE A SINGLE 
MACHINE IS BUILT. 


at 


On October Ist, of this year, the 
L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter 
Company, of Syracuse, reached 
and passed the total of output and 
sales which they had set up, on 
beginning manufacture five years 
earlier, as a mark whose attain- 
ment would spell an absolute and 
unqualified success. 

When the Smiths cut the cables 
of the Union Typewriter Com- 





when the first machines were pro- 
duced, remains not more than a 
blurred memory—this is a matter 
of typewriter history. More than 
that, it is a record that never has 
probably been broken. 

Within two weeks after the an- 
nouncement of their resignation 
of office with and under the Union 
Typewriter Company, their new 
selling and advertising depart- 
ments were organized simultane- 
ously. Good men were secured 
for branch managers—hired out- 
right, and placed on salary at 
once, where necessary—announce- 
ments descriptive of the proposed 
new typewriter before there actu- 
ally was any typewriter to de- 
scribe were printed and circulated, 


The Machine with the Typewriter-Extras Inbuilt—to Save 
; of Attachments, r 


pany, in the spring of 1903, they 
were possessed of two most valu- 
able assets in addition to the large 
capital required to engage in the 
typewriter business, viz.: an idea 
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and a thorough knowledge of the 
typewriter business. The idea 
consisted of a very clear mental 
concept of the kind of writing ma- 
chine best suited to popular need, 
but of that machine they had not 
even a complete working model. 
This meant that they were to be- 
gin, not on the ground floor, but 
in the very sub-basement of the 
new enterprise, to work their way 
up—building their factory, perfect- 
ing their model, enlisting a selling 
force, and creating a demand for 
an article, seen as yet largely by 
the eye of faith. 

There was no hesitation, no de- 
lay. How they commandeered 
two machine shops with their en- 
tire forces of workmen, bodily, 
for the perfection of the model 
and the manufacture of tools; 
how, meanwhile, they rushed the 
new factory with over 100,000 
square feet of floor space, to rapid 
completion, kept a firm of patent 
attorneys busy, and, in a hired 
office, set about the strategic work 
of building an organization, work- 
ing at full speed under such high 
pressure that the twenty-two 
months ending December, 1904, 





regular one-typewriter- 
price in the New Model 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter 


ALL THE WRITING ALWAYS IN SICHT 
No extra mechanical help needed to make your writing machine do its 
extra work. Every modern feature, viee to make 
" work is built-in, not tacked-on, in the new model 


the frictionless, wear-saving, ing prin- 


advantages pri 
ciples, and other clever inbuilt devices for doing all kinds of special 
work, de you wonder that system-wise buyers are turning en-masse to the 
thine with he ; 





Write for the book, I's fren, You'll read it when row get it. 
10S. TYPEWRITER CO., (Branches in a Large Caies) SYRACUSE, NW. V0S% 


19 Queee Victarta Serost 


LC SMITH & BR 
Weed Othiee tor Larore Avie oad Aline 


A THREE-QUARTER PAGE MAGAZINE AD. 


and a full-fledged typewriter or- 
ganization was recruited and 
drilled before there was a machine 
to sell or even a factory ready to 
manufacture it in. Thousands of 
dollars were paid in salaries prior 
to the time when any financial re- 
turn could, by any possibility, be 
made and the future was banked 
upon as it never had been before 
by any firm of typewriter makers. 

“Justifiable risk?” says M. T. 
Frisbie, advertising manager, “It 
was no risk. The Smith Brothers 
knew! They had entire confidence 
in their ability to create, produce 
and sell—to put into the concrete, 
as it were, a writing machine 
which up till then existed only in 
the abstract. 

“Now, as to how they did it. A 
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The Middle West is - 
more responsive to 
advertising than any 
other part of the country 





@ The success of nearly all national campaigns 
depends upon the thoroughness with which the 
Middle West is covered. 


@ Here is a suggestion: Use a certain percentage 
of your appropriation—only a very small percentage 
will be required—to concentrate on the Middle West. 


THE 
; HOUSEKEEPER 


(Minneapolis) 


is a Middle West magazine, 75 per cent. of its guar- 
anteed circulation of over 300,000 is concentrated 
in the Middle West. ‘This gives the Housekeeper a 
unique value as an advertising medium—makes it a 
real factor in the success of a national campaign. 


@ Let us show you how the Housekeeper will in- 
crease your advertising returns at an economical cost. 


Forms close 15th of second month 
preceding date of issue. 


FRANK L. E. GAUSS, Advertising Manager 
Tribune Building, Chicago 


Boston: 8 Beacon Street New York: St. James Building 
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scrap book, kept during all that 
time, gives some light. They ad- 
vertised. Progress on their new 
factory building was _ reported 
from day to day and from week 
to week, in the newspapers which 
were circulated widely by means 
of a mailing list; and from month 
to month in the journals of the 
trade. Not only was the story 
told in words, but it was told 
again in pictures. In this way in 
the neighborhood of 75,000 people 
in all parts of the United States, 
and many in foreign countries, 
were kept continually informed by 
matter sent to their individual ad- 
dresses, and when the factory was 
finally completed the largest edi- 
tion ever printed by a Syracuse 
newspaper was mailed out in sin- 
gle wrappers by an army of clerks, 
to tell the story. 

“Then came the months during 
which machinery was installed, the 
factory put in running order and 
parts manufactured for assem- 
bling. These were waiting 
months, in which the danger was 
that the public interest, kept pretty 
we!l keycd up during the period of 
building, might be allowed to 
wane. It was the year of the St. 
Louis Exposition. The factory is 
located on the main line of the 
New York Central Railroad, fac- 
ing the tracks, which run at 
grade through Syracuse, the trains 
consequently being obliged to 
slow up. 

“A scheme to interest all those 
tourists, many being from abroad, 
was devised. Along the entire 
front of the factorv between the 
office floor windows, and directly 
in view of the passing trains, pan- 
els were erected carrying epi- 
grammatic phrases designed to 
stick in the memory. One-half of 
them related to visible writing, as, 
for instance, ‘You are right side 
up. Why write upside down?” 

“Others referred directly to the 
machine being manufactured by 
the Smith Brothers. For exam- 
ple: ‘We have made the improve- 
ments others failed to accom- 
plish” And, ‘When precedent and 
progress clash, we forsake prece- 
dent.’ 

“A panoramic photograph of 
that one story of the factory front 





was made, and reproduced across 
two pages of a newspaper in half- 
tone, which, with a descriptive 
story, made an interesting spread. 
This edition was circulated as be- 
fore. The signs were then repro- 
duced in an unique little folder, 
each panel in black against the 
red brick work, and circulated in 
single wrappers to the tune of 


,000. 

“All this helped. Later in the 
year we received letters from 
many European cities, from South 
Africa and elsewhere, referring to 
the writers’ having made note of 
those signs while passing through 
Syracuse, and wishing to know 
more about the typewriter. 

“When the first L. C. Smith & 
Bros.’ typewriter was completed 
there was another newspaper dis- 
p'ay. It should be borne in mind 
that all this lavish use of news- 
paper space was in ‘readers,’ the 
form of the news story being re- 
garded best for the purpose. Up 
to this time the object had been 
dissemination of information, and 
keeping the public interested and 
anxious to see the new product. 
Typewriters were now being 
made, and the scene was shifted 
to the display pages of four lead- 
ing monthlies and two weeklies— 
that was all, but enough, so re- 
ceptive had the public mind been. 
and so naturally curious are most 
of us to see a thing we have heard 
much. about. 

“The initial machine output was 
naturally small, though increased 
as rapidly as possible, and it be- 
came necessary in the advertising 
to announce that requisitions could 
only be filled in the order received. 
This condition has been continu- 
ous except during and for some 
months following the financial de- 
pression of 1907. 

“Tt is not maintained that the 
advertising had more than its 
share of responsibility for popu- 
larizing so rapidly the L. C. Smith 
& Bros.’ typewriter. The fact that 
it was a writing machine built to 
fill a then unsatisfied demand for 
typewriter improvement, that it 
was built the Smith way, with the 
Smith honor and reputation back 
of it, was a factor of incalculable 
importance. The fact, too, that 























branch managers were put into 
their respective fields, in many in- 
stances months before the ma- 
chine was ready for the market, 
also aided immensely. Back of it 
all was the team work of the four 
Smith Brothers—and business gen- 
eralship, which has mastered a 
world-market in the space of five 
years,” 

In the Smith Brothers’ display 
advertising a consistent effort at 
departure from old-time methods 
of typewriter advertising has been 
made, with the. result that other 
typewriter advertisers are adopt- 
ing some of their ideas. A series 
of vertical half-pages was recently 
tun, in which special devices and 
functions of the L. C. Smith & 
Bros.’ typewriter were featured 
one at a time. These advertise- 
ments have since been grouped in 
an attractive little book entitled 
“X-Ray Excellence,” and now not 
less than two competitors are us- 
ing similar space and ideas. The 
phrase “special devices inbuilt” 
was coined in the Smith Brothers’ 
advertising department, where the 
term “writing-in-sight” (in the 
place of “visible typewriter,” 
which means anything except the 
idea desired to be conveyed) was 
also first used. One competitor is 
now advertising its “Built-in” at- 
tachments, and another has lifted 
“writing-in-sight” bodily. 

Aiming still to be in the “differ- 
ent” class, the Smiths are using 
three-quarter page magazine 
space and featuring special de- 
vices by means of a combination 
cut of line and half-tone which is 
very effective. 

A small list is still being used 
with large results—one or two of 
the big, “popular” circulations— 
one or two that are purely “class” 
and others that would rank as 
“standard.” 

“One of the most important 
characteristics of our advertising 
matter,” says Mr. Frisbie, “is that 
it shall not be misleading in any 


way; that the article shall come [ 


up in quality to all that is claimed 
for it in the advertisement, and 
that no claims shall be made in 
the advertising which the product 
we are selling will not fulfil in all 
particulars.” ; 
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People in the smaller 
cities, towns and villages de- 
pend more on the news they 
get from advertisements re- 
garding things to eat, things 
to wear, and that otherwise 
add to the comforts and 
luxuries of life, than do the 
people in the large cities. 
Any one who has lived the 
life, will substantiate this 
statement. The Utica 





has for nearly thirty years been a 
weekly messenger of news of all kinds 
in thousands of homes in live and 
growing towns of the section compris- 
ing interior New York, New England 
and adjacent states. 


The average weekly circulation of 
the SATURDAY GLOBE is nearly 
140,000 copies, and each copy means a 
separate and distinct home, Its wel- 
come is pronounced. Its influence is 
marked. The legitimate advertiser in 
its columns shares this welcome, and 
profits by the influence. 


The circulation distribution of the 
SATURDAY GLOBE by its own car- 
riers insures no “dead wood” in its 
circulation. When no longer desired 
it does not lie around until the end 
of a subscription period in an unopen 
wrapper. hen a reader no_longer 
wants the SATURDAY GLOBE, he 
can stop it that week by simply notify- 
ing the carrier boy. 


THE SATURDAY GLOBE'S terri- 
tory is profitable to most advertisers. 
It can be economically reached by means 
of the SATURDAY GLOBE. 


Let us submit facts and figures, 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives. 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat’l 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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Kicks and 








“As one goes from pms 0” Groats to Land’s End one gets more kicks than 
halfpence.”"—Old Saying. 


By Earnest Elmo Calkins 





Halfpence 











A. good deal of advertising is 
angling to catch the vacant mind. 

This is not so bad as it sounds, 
because vacant minds do not nec- 
essarily possess vacant pocket- 
books. 

Dramatic critics decry the kind 
of things that young Mr. Cohan 
writes, but it cannot be denied that 
in these so-called musical comedies 
there is something doing every 
minute, and this general air of 
bustle and business is what inter- 
ests people. 

Just see the crowd standing 
around a large hole in the ground 
where a building is going to be 
erected, watching other people 
work. 

The window displays of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company are 
on this principle. They may not 
be the best sort of advertising, and 
they may not be always strictly 
and directly related to the subject 
advertised, but there is always 
something there, and usually it is 
something that has motion and, 
therefore, you nearly always see a 
crowd in front of the windows. 

The difference between a picture 
that has action in it and a picture 
of still life is this same difference. 
As a rule, action in an advertising 
design, if not essential, is at least 
-s whenever the design admits 
of it. 
along at a reasonable rate, filled 
with people, is a more interesting 
picture than the same automobile 
empty and standing still. It takes 
a good deal a better artist to draw 
motion than it does to draw in- 
ertia. Apart from questions of art, 
motion should be drawn by a good 
artist because it must be natural. 
The crowd that turns over the ad- 
vertising pages of a magazine, or 
that is casually glancing through a 
newspaper, is as easily drawn as 
the crowd in front of a window 
display, or where a cab horse has 
fallen, or where some laborers are 


An automobile bowling | 


laying the concrete underpinning 
for a large building. 


* * * 


If you cannot put action into a 
picture, you can put it into a head- 
line or into an opening sentence. 
Saying something vigorous, or tell- 
ing the reader to do something, 
are both ways of putting action in 
words. There is just as much dif- 
ference in styles of writing as 
there is in methods of illustrating, 
Some writers have a lively style; 
others a composed, dignified style. 
Short sentences, frequent para- 
graphs, Saxon words of action, 
vigorous ideas, few adjectives, all 
help to give a lively style. 

I remember an editorial of The 
Sun’s in defence of the word “got.” 
Purists in English have proved 
over and over that there is no 
legal place i in the language for the 
word “got” in place of “must.” 
The Sun points out that when two 
men have struck out and Casey 
is at the bat and hits out a long 
fly, the crowd doesn’t say: “Go, 
Casey, you must go,” but it says, 
“Go, Casey ,you’ve got to go.” 

That is the difference between 
an advertisement written in cold 
but correct English and an adver- 
tisement written in the language 
of the people. 

It is not necessary to be incor- 
rect in order to be colloquial. The 
King James version of the Old 
Testament is written in splendid 


| English, but it is full of the short, 


every-day words of the people, so 
it is far more forceful and effec- 
tive than, for instance, a chapter 
from Henry James. 

* * ~ 


All the advertisement writer 
has to work with is words, but 
they are words that have been 
used by the composers of the Eng- 
lish Prayer Book, one of the 
strongest pieces of writing ex- 
tant; that have been used by 
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Shakespeare, Fielding, Washing- 
ton Irving, Robert Louis Steven- 
son and other masters of English. 
They have been used by poets, 
dramatists and novelists to ex- 
press every conceivable phase of 
human emotion, so certainly there 
are words with enough shades of 
meaning to bring about any 
wished-for state of mind on the 
part of the possible buyer. 

The only reason that adyertis- 
ing is not better than it is, is not 
because the goods are not good 
enough, but because the advertise- 
ment writer did not have at his 
command a sufficient nymber of 
strong, homely, forceful words of 
which he knew the exact mean- 
ing. The trouble is that most of 
the work of advertisement writ- 
ing is performed by a few over- 
worked words, such as “best,” 
“unequaled,” “faultless” and the 
like, which words have been used 
so much that they now mean 
nothing. There are lots stronger 
ways of saying an article is the 
best than the expression, “It is 
the best,” provided that such a 


statement is the truth about the 
article. 

It may be true that language 
was given to us to _ conceal 
thought, as Talleyrand said, but a 
great many advertisers use it as 
if it were intended to conceal the 
qualities of the advertised goods. 
A great many advertisement writ» 
ers lose themselves, like the cut- 
tle-fish, in their own ink. You 
cannot have clear writing without 
clear thinking. A real, honest be- 
lief in the good qualities of the 
article to be advertised would re- 
sult in an honest description of 
it, which could not help but be a 
forceful advertisement. 


The real cleverness in adver- 
tisement writing comes from con- 
juring up a mental picture of. the 
article in question, coupled with 
a desire to possess the article, and 
not in twisting words into catch- 
phrases which have an_ indirect 
relation to the article advertised, 
or none at all. 

The so-called jingle advertising 
which still hypnotizes a _ great 











OCTOBER ADVERTISING 


TOTAL PAID ADVERTISING IN OCTOBER 1909 -1725.9 COLUMNS 


TOTAL PAID ADVERTISING IN OCTOBER, 1908,-1 
AN INCREASE OF OVER 27% OR- 








16.7 COLUMNS 
379.2 COLUMNS 


ALL MEASUREMENTS ON BASI# OF 500 AGATE LINER TO THK COLUMN 


THIS SPLENDID INCREASE WAS DIVIDED BETWEEN THE DAILY AND 


SUNDAY PRESS. 


THE DAILY PRESS MADE A_ LARGER INCREASE IN DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING DURING OCTOBER COMPARED WITH THE SAME MONTH A 
YEAR AGO THAN ANY OTHER MORNING PAPER IN PHILADELPHIA 


THE DAILY PRESS CARRIED 241.7 MORE COLUMNS OF DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING IN THE 26 DAILY ISSUES THAN WERE CARRIED IN THE 27 


DAILY ISSUES OF OCTOBER A YEAR AGO. 


THIS GAIN IN DISPLAY 


ADVERTISING WAS 10,920 AGATE LINES MORE THAN THE GAIN SHOWN 


BY ANY OTHER MORNING NEWSPAPER. 


THE PHILADELPHIA SUNDAY PRESS, IN ITS ISSLE OF LAST 
SUNDAY, CONTAINED 130.8 COLUMNS OF DISPLAY ADVERTISING, WHICH Is. 
MORE THAN ANY OTHER PHILADELPHIA PAPER PUBLISHED, AND IS A 
GAIN OF 60.1 COLUMNS OVER THE CORRESPONDING SUNDAY OF LAST 


YEAR OR OVER S54 INCREASE. 


NOVEMBER FE 1900 


IUGH A, ODONNELL 
AURINESR MANAGER 
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Trenton 


NEW JERSEY’S 
LEADING 
Independent CITY 


Is absolutely removed from all the 
metropolitan influences that dom- 
inate the northern and southern 
sections of the state. 


Geographical Location — Central 
New Jersey. 

In rich agricultural valley of Dela- 
ware River—beyond commuting 
range of New York City, N. Y., 
and Philadelphia, Pa. 


Industrial Center—Famous 
Products. 

Three great industries—Pottery and 
Tile—Rubber and Linoleum—Wire 
and Cable—Thousands of skilled 
and highly paid employees—plants 
running full blast. 


Financially Sound—Hard Times 
nknown. 

During panic—cash for payrolls, 

net a bank run nor a business fail- 

ure—seven banks meet the demands 

of a growing city. 


Politically Independent—No 
“Gang”? Here! 
A Democratic Mayor; a Republican 
surrogate; one Democrat and two 
Republican members Legislature; 
a Democratic Tax Receiver; a Re- 
ublican City Council were elected 
wesday. ‘ : 
Trenton’s an interesting, lively com- 
munity of 100,000 active, thinking, 
working, happy people, who know 
and appreciate the best for them- 
selves, their families and their city. 
Our PEOPLE MAKE GOOD MONEY; 
THEY ARE GOOD SPENDERS. ‘ 
Tu1s 1s THE city that can be in- 
fluenced by any intelligent and 
honest advertising campaign. 


Right Advertising Pays Here! 


Trenton should be on your list. 
If not let us tell you why. 


HAND, KNOX & CO. 


Brunswick Bldg., New_York City. 
Boyce Bldg., icago, Il 

Journal Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


or 
TRENTON TIMES 
The omy evening paper 


The only aioe daily in 
TRENTON, N. J. 
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manv advertisers, is the most use- 
less and foolish form of adver- 
tising, because the metric form 
does not permit of direct and 
straightforward statements. There- 
fore, the advertising message is 
sacrificed for the sake of rhyme 
or meter. No advertising of this 
kind has been so successful as the 
same amount of money spent 
upon a rational and sensible form 
of copy. 
e . « 

It is far easier to attract a 
crowd than it is to sell goods, 
The faker with the flaring flam- 
beau, who draws the crowd to 
the tailgate of his wagon by a 
series of sleight-of-hand tricks, 
finds his real work commences 
when he attempts to sell this 
crowd his wizard oil. Too many 
clever advertisements get the 
crowd around the wagon and 
then drive away without selling 
any goods. 

The best advertising is uncon- 
scious. You do not remember the 
advertising that made you buy 
goods. You absorbed it uncon- 
sciously and acted upon it with- 
out realizing where or how you 
got the impulse. 

A perfunctory statement never 
convinces. The advertisement 
that sells goods is written with 
living words—living because sin- 
cere—sincere because true. Its 
illustrations are life-like because 
they have life. The whole adver- 
tisement suggests action and en- 


ergy. 
+3 
AN INSPIRED ADVERTISING 
MUSE, 





Yate Crus. 

‘ New YorkK, Nov. 8, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The muse has hit hard some budding 
advertising man in Washington—our 
national capital. The following lines 
I noticed when riding down in the 
street car last Saturday. 

Zoe’s sister’s nose it overflows; 
Cold in head—oh, human woes. 
Zoe spends ten cents for sister dear, 
And questions her in tones sincere: 
You suffer much, dear sis, I know. 
Sis smiles in pride and says 

NaZo. 


at” drug stores sell NaZo, 10c and 
Cc. 


Yours, with a growing desire to 
maim, injure or kill. 
GeorcE S. Fow er. 
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LEADS THE WORLD 


THE 


CHICAGO EXAMINER 


Gains 605.43 Columns — 
for October 


The Chicago Examiner makes this unprecedented 
gain in display advertising during thirty-one days. 

This gain is made without special editions of any 
kind, and breaks all newspaper records for a single 
month, 

Following are the display advertising gains during 
the month of October of Chicago morning newspa- 
pers. As usual the Examiner Daily and Sunday leads 
in columns gained: 














GAIN 


The Examiner . 605.43 
The Tribune. . . . 330.15 
The Record-Herald . 313.50 
The Inter Ocean . . 165.68 


For the first 10 months of 1909 the Chicago 
Examiner made the unparalleled gain of 3,541.29 
columns of display advertising. 


Advertisers want a tre- 
mendous home circulation 


The Examiner City Circulation, including Carrier 
Home Delivery, is larger than that of all other Chi- 
cago morning papers combined. 


Home Circulation Counts 
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The Largest Single Buyer 








of Elgin Watches 











BALCH 
PUBLISHING 
co. 


TEVE HARRIS was doing a nice retail jewelry 
business in Kansas City, — when the thought 
struck him that there was a big percentage of 

our 80 millions of people who did not live in Kan- 
sas City, but who were buying Watches, or Dia- 
monds, or Silverware, or something like that, from 
somebody else. 


So Steve went after their trade. He got up a 2-inch 
ad, telling about his prices on Elgin Watches. He 
put that ad in Home Life, which he knew circu- 
lated only in the small Towns, where 67% of 
the 80 millions live. He got a flood of re- 
plies which he turned into a profitable percentage 


of sales. 


But Steve wanted more business. So he increased 
his “copy” to 3 inches,—then to 6 inches,—then a 
quarter-page,—then a half-page,—sales all the while 
keeping up with the increased space. 


He took on some other mediums, but he used only 
publications with a known Small- Town circula- 
tion; Home Life leading the list, —with a record of five 
quarter-pages, and one half-page in six consecutive 
months,—and all Elgin Watch “copy.” Home Life 
readers buy Diamonds of Steve too. 


But you may be sure, they buy needful things, as 
well as Jewels. In fact, they buy the needful things 


first. They are good, substantial, reliable folk, and 
they know a good thing when they see it. 


They will buy your goods, if you ask them. Let 
me send you a sample copy of a great salesman 
for Advertisers 


Home Life 


D. W. Gaylord, Adv. Mgr. 
Chicago 
L. R. Wasson, Eastern Mgr., New York 
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REGAL SHOES ENLARGING 
AGENCY REACH, AND US- 
ING SUNDAY NEWS- 
PAPERS. 





WIDER NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION BE- 
ING SECURED—SIX MONTHS’ IN- 
VESTIGATION SHOWS ADVERTISING 
AGENTS THAT SUNDAY NEWSPA- 
PERS HAVE AMAZINGLY WIDE 
REACH. 





In all the shoe manufacturing 
history of the country there has 
probably been no more unique and 
striking story than that of the 
Regal Shoe. Seventeen years ago 
E. J. Bliss was-a traveling 
salesmar for his father, a 
Brockton shoe manufac- 
turer, who was compelled 


HIS New Regal Fall Model 
—the $4 “College” Blucher— 
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Company itself and, in addition to 
these, agencies have been sparsely 
granted to goud shoe dealers in 
various parts of the country. Ap- 
plications for agencies, however, 
came so thick and fast, and insis- 
tently, that it was determined to 
extend this agency idea much more 
vigorously than in the past, but on 
a new basis—an iron-clad contract, 
to insure the same class of service 
and progressivenes$ and local ad- 
vertising which has characterized 
the Regal stores. 

Upward of a thousand or more 
of these agencies have now been 
established, and the advertising 
Situation is different from a year 





to make a long line of 
shoes at prices varying 
much, the greater profit 
going to the retailer. 
Getting tired of this sort 


eclipses any shoe ever before 
produced for this price by the 
famous Regal factories—or 
produced at anywhere near this 
price by other shoe manufacturers. 













of thing, Bliss announced 


bh» wlended eaample of the 272 sew 





<bean te wart bor yea — aac bry the very 





a plan of uniform price 











for all styles and varieties, 
and a plan of owning re- 
tail stores and advertising 
a single name. The shoe 


eg 


whaler dee te mange Cheer, ems te 2 
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trade laughed, but Regal Bene a ae 
Shoes are now established Hesse | | SEEKS 
on two sides of the globe Ee wh Ae Aare, Dice etl 
pr h ] u Rage Cate” Dhaest shrs Py ada by he patented cpa (oy deve lwpone ssh ah de 
with @ Popular Vogue | mmieneee eemseuegs || cosas 
achieved by advertising | “Sei eee eee ae | | Seems 
bf b sure taeda regen cate dem ono met covianiie wad atdesiy doe yor Parent, sere chads of Reset, 
which is constantly giving | SOs ts Soe || 
evidences of rapid growth. 350 $4.00 sng $500 Gwin. 
. ‘The Fall aylen Women » Rega 
Because Bliss has always REGAL SHOES Patras 
been bright enough to real- ee Siam orate 
ize that advertising was At es 
the heart and soul of his | Step In and Try Ona Pair}| JO 
business, and to get strong 


advertising help, he has 
dug up new merchandising 
possibilities which are 
opening the eyes of other shoe- 
makers. 

At present the Regal Shoe or- 
ganization is engaged in one of 
the most far-reaching and inter- 
esting advertising reorganizations 
ever conducted by a national ad- 
vertiser. 

As everybody knows, the Regal 
Shoes have been sold at branch 
stores throughout the country, 
and a_ considerable mail-order 
business done. These stores have 
been maintained by the Regal 











ONE OF THE PAGE NEWSPAPER ADS. 


or two ago, when there were not 
so many agencies. The opening of 
the new Philadelphia factory for 
the manufacture of Women’s Re- 
gals has added to the output and 
range of advertising activities. 

Regal advertising has been con- 
fined largely to the magazines 
heretofore, and this new distribu- 
tive situation has now extended its 
reach so that the newspapers have 
become especially valuable as an 
advertising factor. 

For the past six months a close 
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ma investigation has been going on 
German Families are Large with the object of testing the pow- 
and large families are large consumers, er of the Sunday newspaper. Its 
‘Think what a quantity of goods the 140,000 isi i ‘ y 
or more Games families consume that you advertising agents (Biggs, Y oung, 
reach by advertising with us, Rate, 36c. Shone & Co., now Frank Seaman, 
flat. Why not let us run your ad inthe Inc.) have observed the remarka- 
. ' ble hold which Sunday newspapers 
Lincoln Freie Presse have come to secure upon a wide- 
LINCOLN, NEB. reaching territory, and become 
: - convinced that the Sunday news- . 
“A Daily Newspaper for The Home. papers fitted most desirably and 


The Christian Science | | ©conomically into the newly de- 
veloped advertising need of the 


MO NI | OR Regal Company. In order to act 
from actual knowledge rather than 

OF BOSTON, MASS. opinion, the leading Sunday news- 

Every Afternoon Except Sunday. 























World-wide Circulation and un- 


doubtedly the most any read Here is wend $4 ila 
news r in the world. Regal ” Blucher 
owe Sorviee from both Associated ~ ; nett 


Press and United Press Association 


New York Office: 1 Madison Ave. 
Chicago Office: 510 Orchestra Bidg. 


Advertising rates furnished on ap- 
plication. 
_— 


OPPORTONITY Can You Develop 


A COMIC for The 
NEW YORK HERALD? 


If you Catch The Right Idea It 
Means Your Reputation Is Made. 


Here Is The Offer: 

The New York Herald will re- 
ceive original comic drawings and 
for such as are accepted and pub- 
lished regular prices will be paid. 
If the drawings are not suitable, but 
the ideas in them are accepted, the 
regular price for the ideas will be | 

% 























paid. ANOTHER PAGE NEWSPAPER AD. 
Then There Is Always The 


Dee TA en Wout dle | papers throughout the country 


Great Big Future For The Artist. were examined on the ground, and 
There Are Many Such Cases. the extent of their reach and the 
Of Course The Herald character of their hold upon the 
an a. tone Mage le | ~ readers examined at close range. 
the sole judge of all drawings and _ The result has more than estab- 
ideas submitted. lished the advertising agent’s be- 
she De win seers See O01 | fet, It hes been found that 2 
re arekode a ee ae oe list of leading Sunday news- ‘ 
The Contest Is Open Now papers beginning with the New 
and drawings may be submitted at York World, New York Herald, 
ony Gave. ; New York American, Chicago 
oth half and full pages will be Tribune and Examiner and cover- 


received for consideration. Scale : 4 : 
for full page, 15%x19% inches; for | | ing Pittsburg, St. Louis and_ the 


natoewe, a gooey oe entire group of larger cities, 
e Herald will take all precau- 000. 
tions possible after the drawings are reaches a total number of 8,000,000 
received, but it is understood that | | Separate homes at a lower cost per 
they ‘are submitted at the owner’s home than any mediums in ex- 
risk. Address drawings to istence. Some Sunday newspapers 
ART DEPARTMENT were found closely read 1,000 


New York Herald New York City 











miles from point of issue. Phila- 
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delphia North Americans, for in- 
stance, were found at every sta- 
tion from Philadelphia to Buffalo. 
Others had a similar wide reach. 

As a result there are now going 
out orders for full pages in this 
list of Sunday newspapers with a 
most unusually strong series of 
page copy. This copy is aimed to 
tell the complete Regal story to 
new prospects, and a feature of it 
is that each ad concentrates upon 
one shoe, although applying the 
arguments in general to the whole 
line. Sectional illustrations of the 
shoes are shown with arrows 
marking the various parts which 
the text takes.up and describes in 
detail. 

As fast as new agents are se- 
cured by the new aggressive pol- 
icy of selecting agents, campaigns 
in that territory are opened, and 
the effect in every case is resulting 
in a great deal of business. 

An experimental two-year cam- 
paign in the street cars is also a 
part of the new policy of amplify- 
ing the twelve-year advertising 
campaign in magazines which has 
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CHANGES IN THE ALBERT FRANK 
AGENCY. 


Announcement is made of the retire- 
ment from the advertising firm of Al- 
bert Frank & Co., Inc., of 25 Broad 
street, New York, of Collin Armstrong, 
formerly a director and treasurer of 
the corporation. Mr. Armstrong has 
transferred his entire interest to Seams 
Rascovar, president, who will hereafter 
be tne sole active manager of its finan- 
cial and business affairs. 

The firm of Albert Frank & Co. has 
for years been one of the most promi- 
tent in the line of financial, steamship 
and railroad advertising. Mr. Rascovar 
became a partner in the concern years 
ago, when the senior member was his 
father-in-law, Albert Frank, who died 
in 1901, since which time Mr. Rascovar 
has been in charge. Mr. Rascovar or- 
ganized the New York News Bureau, 
is a director in the United Press Asso- 
ciation, and is well known in WalB 
street. 

One of the account handled by this 
firm, the Hamburg-American Steamship. 
Line, will now be handled by Frank: 
Presbrey. Two hundred or more news-- 
papers are constantly used for this ad~ 
vertiser, as well as magazines. 

rk. os 


A new advertising organization called 
the Publicity Club has been organized: 
from among students at the Y. M, C. A. 
advertising classes, New York, with 
Mortimer Flynn president and George- 
W. Brickla secretary. Such subjects: 
as marketing a new article, the value: 











resulted in such remarkable pres- o¢ trade-marks, trape papers, and law 
tige for Regal Shoes. and advertising will be taken up. 








By J. E. CONANT & CO.. AUCTIONEERS 
OFFICE: LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 


To Those Who Will Bid the Most 
The mechanical plant of the 


Cosmopolitan Publishing House 


At Irvington-on-the-Hudson, New York State, 
In Lots to Suit Purchasers 


Recently the publishers of the Cosmopolitan Magazine and the 
Twentieth Century Home. Press room, bindery, ink-making and 
composing room plants. An immense and varied printing house 
equipment, in great detail, separated into 


951 CATALOGUE LOTS 


Every lot in good condition and ready to go to work in a new 
home. Tons of copper and metal. Reams and reams of paper. 
Plates and cuts for modern encyclopaedia. Sale upon the premises 
regardless of any condition of the weather, Tuesday, the 16th day 
of November, 1909, commencing PROMPTLY at ten o’clock in the 
forenoon. Fifty-five minutes from New York City. Descriptive 
catalogue in detail at office of Auctioneers, where all inquiries must 
be made. JOHN BRISBEN WALKER, 

Pres. Cosmopolitan Pub. House. 
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Sworn Circulation, 500,000 Monthly- 


~ Most Important: 


EGINNING with the December issue, “ Popular 

Fashions,” combining now what was formerly 

The Cushman Publications, including also the 

Woman’s Home Journal, will be published under the 

management and ownership of The Phelps Publishing 

Company, whose publishing and advertising experience 
is recognized as world-wide. 

—Mr. Herbert Myrick, President of The Phelps Pub- 
lishing Company, is now the owner of ‘Popular 
Fashions.”’ 

—Mr. W. A. Whitney, of The Phelps Publishing Com- 
pany, is now Manager of the Advertising Department. 

—Mr. Otto H. Haubold is now Western Advertising 
Manager. 

The publishing and advertising world knows that 
this company and these men stand only for— 

—20th Century Methods of Co-operation. 

—Strict Business Principles. 

—Square Deal to All. 

‘* Popular Fashions ’’ is now taken out of the class of 
so-called ‘‘ mail-order papers.’’ 

—Absolutely no medical ads of any kind will be 
accepted. 

—Absolutely no ‘‘ FREE ”’ offers in advertisements 
will be accepted, except where the article or proposition 
offered is absolutely free to readers. 

—Through the splendid Editorial—Art—Photo- 
graphic—Engraving and Printing Organization of The 











Prompt Investigation of Advertisers and Advertising « 
Wire at Our Expense, or Write Our Nearest Office fo 


The Phelps Publi 


439-41 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 1448 Marquette Bldg., Cl 











i3 


Monthly—Rate, $2.00 per Line, Flat 


nt Announcement 




















Phelps Publishing Company, ‘‘ Popular Fashions’ has 

now, under its new management and ownership, taken 

its place (with its circulation of over half a million 

sworn subscribers) at the head of publications of this 

character, ’ 
—‘‘Popular Fashions’? is now miade (editorially, 

artistically and in its class of advertisements accepted) 

the most valuable publication of its kind in America, 

reaching in its circulation— 


Home Subscribers in Towns and Villages— 
Suburban Subscribers—Men and Boys, Women 
and Girls, in Average Rural Homes— Homes of 
the Better Class of the Great, Substantial 
Masses of the American People. 


‘*Popular Fashions,’’ editorially, does not ‘shoot 
over the heads’? of the great Home-Buying Public— 
Men and Women. 


‘Popular Fashions’”’ advertisers include not only 
wearing-apparel makers for all the family—including 
clothing, underwear, shoes, hats, etc., Dut also, food 
products, household necessities—everything that the 
average wage-earner and housewife needs to consider 
most carefully in ‘‘making both ends meet’’—in a 
practical manner to accomplish the general comfort and 
happiness and satisfaction of the whole family. 





lvertising Agents Invited. Rate—$2.00 per Line—Flat 
t Office for Representative to Call on You at Once 


blishing Company 


> Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 1-55 W. Worthington St., Springfield, Mass. 
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ARGUMENT IN MAGAZINES 
RAPIDLY SELLS NEW 
UNDERWEAR. 





“DUOFOLD” GETTING I00 DEALERS A 
WEEK FROM ADVERTISING IN A 
DOZEN MAGAZINES—THE IDEA 
BEHIND IT STRONGLY INFLUENCES 
BOTH DEMAND AND DISTRIBUTION. 





Advertising to the consumer 
that pulls from 150 to 175 inquiries 
a day, and resuits in getting an 
average of more then 100 new 
dealers to stock up with the . 
vertiser’s product every week, 
good advertising. 

“Duofold,” an improved winter 
underwear for men, women and 
children, is being advertised in a 
strong campaign in the standard 
magazines and weeklies. The Robi- 
schon & Peckham Company, of 
New York City, selling agent for 
the makers of the goods, is weeks 
behind in its orders. 

Duofold is a reinforced garment, 
made substantially on the same 
principle as the double heel and 
toe stocking. There is a finished 
surface of fine cotton next the skin 
and an outer fabric of wool. Many 
advantages are claimed for the 
wear, chief among which is that 
the air space between the two fab- 
rics ventilates the garment and 
keeps it fresh and clean. 

Strong and attractive copy set- 
ting forth these various advan- 
tages of Duofold has been used to 
interest consumers in the new un- 
derwear, and the results in in- 
quiries and actual sales to date 
seem to make it apparent that the 
public is readily susceptible to a 
product of this class that has a 
real idea back of it. That is, of 
course, provided the advertising 
and business methods of present- 
ing the matter to the public are 
right. 

In Duofold’s case the volume of 
responses brought out by its ar- 
guments in about a dozen maga- 
zines appear to indicate that both 
consumers and dealers respond 
very quickly and unmistakably to 
a product which offers an idea as 
its reason for being on the market, 
and which presents this idea with 
logical and convincing argument. 


The great wave of desire for any- 
thing: and everything that is “sani- 
tary,” due to the last few years of 
educational work and _ publicity 
along this line in the newspapers 
and elsewhere, has evidently made 
the public especially keen for any- 
thing that seems to hold out per- 
sonal health insurance to its pur- 
chaser. The “sanitary” argument 
is one of Duofold’s principal talk- 
ing points. Without doubt, it is 
directly the means of leading to a 
large percentage of the total sales, 
and is distinct encouragement for 


Duofold 


Tx a Duofold gar- 
ment in your own 
hands and examine it. 


Notice how light and elastic it 


is. Feel how fine and smooth the 
inside cotton fabric is—no prickly, 
crawling wool against your skin. 


every inch or so. And between 
the fabrics is a layer of air 

Put the garment on;—You feel no weight. After exercise 
it doesn't stick to you. Go from a hot room out of doors— 
there's no chill. The air between the fabrics ventilates the 
garment and adds warmth, but no weight. ” 

Why not have perfect ease and perfect pro- 
tection in one garment? Why not go after it 





t dowen’t welt Pcteld gormenta web we us forthe name of « decker 
whe duct and the hawk of Duolold styles showing 
men. women and children 

Sect nnd (M quarentoed $1 end apward per sarment, 





STRONG MAGAZINE COPY AND LAYOUT. 


other advertisers to market new 
goods to consumers on_ the 
strength of the idea behind it. 

Duofold came upon the market 
last year and was given its first 
publicity last winter in a four 
months’ campaign in the Saturday 
Evening Post and Collier's. At 
the outset of the campaign, the 
Duofold Health Underwear Com- 
pany, its makers, occupied at Mo- 
hawk, N. Y., a mill with 12,000 
square feet of floor space on which 
it had a ten years’ lease. 

The copy used in the two week- 
lies varied from 7o lines to quar- 
ter-pages, but brought such imme- 
diate responses from all parts of 
the country that in January, by 
which time this experimental ad- 
vertising had nearly run its course, 
the manufacturers were so badly 
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pressed for room that the old mill 
had to be abandoned for a new one 
of 50,000 square feet of floor space. 

“From the start the returns 
from our advertising have been lit- 
tle short of wonderful,” says Er- 
nest W. Robischon, treasurer of 
the Robischon & Peckham Com- 
pany. “The splendid results we 
have got so far in getting the un- 
derwear into consumers’ hands 
have been almost solely owing to 
our use of the magazines and 
weeklies, and the way the large 
numbers of inquiries have been 
followed up. 

“Our campaign this fall started 
with the September issues of the 
magazines, and was extended to 
the weeklies later in the same 
month, the copy varying from: 
quarter-pages to pages. The list 





“REASON WHY” THAT PULLED, 


of mediums included Scribner’s, 
the American, McClure’s, Every- 
body's, Review of Reviews, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Collier’s, 
Outlook, Literary Digest and Life. 

“Within a few days after the 
first magazines carrying the Duo- 
fold ads began to circulate, we 
began to hear from the consum- 
ers. Inquiries came in in every 
mail and in steadily increasing 
numbers. The campaign is still 
young, but we are now receiving 
these inquiries at a rate of fully 
one thousand a week. There have 
been days when the number has 
reached 200. 

“When there is no dealer in the 
reader’s home community, and we 
do not succeed in getting a retailer 
to take up our proposition as the 
result of inquiries, we sell the 
consumer direct. What we aim 
to do and what we succeed in do- 
ing in most cases is to make these 
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November 


Issue 


HUMAN LIFE guaran- 
tees a circulation exceed- 
ing 200,000 copies. Our 
November issue will run 
over 240,000 copies. Our 
advertising rate is $1.00 
per line, and 90% of our 
circulation consists of 
paid-in-advance  subscrip- 
tions, in a field not covered 
by publications having a 
large newsstand sale. 


Over 
240,000 


HUMAN LIFE has 
worked intelligently to 
secure the best class of 
circulation in the small 
cities, towns and villages. 
of the United States. We 
would be pleased to fur- 
nish any advertiser a list of 
our subscribers in any 
number of towns in any 
State in the Union. 


THE MAGAZINE ABOUT PEOPLE 
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First Aeroplane Advertisement 
Ever Printed in a Magazine 





Courtesy Wyckoff, Church & Partridge 


116 YEARS AHEAD OF MR. KIPLING 


1909 vs. 2025 A.D. 


Looking into the future, Mr. Rudyard Kipling in 
November, 1905, writing for McClure’s Magazine, 
arranged the advertisements his imagination dictated 
as appearing in periodicals of the year 2025. 


Magazine advertising, always a mirror of the 
world’s progress, has antedated the fulfilment 
of Mr. Kipling’s prophecy just 116 years. 


We announce, and posterity will have reason to re- 
member, as one of the leading progressive magazines 
of the day, the FIRST AEROPLANE ADVER- 
TISEMENT EVER PRINTED IN A 
MAGAZINE. 


The issue, November 13, 1909 
The Advertiser, Wyckoff, Church & Partridge 
The subject, the Herring-Curtiss Aeroplane 


Theiterary Digest 


The selection is fitting. Printing more than 5,000 lines of Automobile 
advertising in the issues of October 30 and November 6 (at the rate of 130,000 
lines a year) it is a natural development that we should be first selected for 
the publicity of the next great movement in human transportation, Aerial Travel. 














numerous consumer inquiries di- 
rectly instrumental in enlisting the 
support of new dealers. ‘his plan 
has worked so well up to this 
time that a very large percentage 
of the persons who reply to our 
magazine ads have eventually 
bought the goods through the 
dealer. 

“All our copy winds up with an 
appeal which reads, ‘If your dealer 
hasn’t Duofold, write us and we’ll 
tell you the name of a dealer who 
has.’ Where the inquiry comes 
from a city or town where we 
have a representative, the retailer 
gets the inquiry just as soon as 
the mail will carry it to him. 

“Where, on the other hand, we 
hear from a reader who lives in 
a place where there is no store 
carrying Duofold, we wait until 
we receive two more inquiries 
from the same place—that is, if 
it has 10,000 population or over. 
The three inquiries are then sent 
to a good dealer in that town, to- 
gether with a full line of sam- 
ples, any business helps, etc., and 
a complete description of our ad- 
vertising plans. 

“This method of enlisting the 
retailer’s interest and co-opera- 
tion has been very effective and 
it has resulted in our getting about 
go per cent of all the dealers we 
have gone after in this way to 
carry Duofold underwear. Of 
course, we also get a large num- 
ber of inquiries from dealers to 
whom magazine readers have gone 
looking for our goods. We suc- 
ceed in getting the same large per- 
centage of these into line also. I 
have been assured that about 20 
per cent is the average result 
on a proposition of this sort. All 
told, we are extending our dis- 
tribution to well over 100 new 
dealers a week as a result of our 
advertising and our methods of 
following up the inquiries it cre- 
ates. 

“Duofold underwear would 
have had a great growth, even 
without extensive magazine pub- 
licity,” says Mr. Robischon, “be- 
cause of its intrinsic merits and 
its natural appeal to the discrim- 
inating consumer. It has been 
the advertising, however,” he de- 
clares, “that has built up the busi- 
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ness to such large proportions in 
so short a time. Not only are 
we not able to keep up with the 
present flood of orders which 
comes from every part of the 
country, but the new mill of the 
Duofold Company at Mohawk 
is now in turn inadequate to turn 
out the large volume of under- 
wear the advertising has devel- 
oped.” 

In addition to using the leading 
magazines, Duofold went into the 
New York city street cars in July 
for a six months’ campaign. Pow- 
ers & Armstrong, of Philadelphia, 
design and place all the Duofold 
copy. 

+0 »>—____ 
“COUNTRY LIFE’S” UNIQUE AD- 
VERTISING AT VANDERBILT 
CUP RACES. 





Seizing the opportunity of the Van- 
derbilt Cup Races on Long Island re- 
cently, Country Life in America did 
some very unique advertising. All} 
the way from the Queensboro Bridge 
to the grand stand, over the regular 
route, were strung yellow arrows ad- 
vertising Country Life in America. 
Banners 8x20 were used on autos and 
elsewhere, and two ten-foot kites were 
flown over the grand stand. — 
cards were distributed bearing adver- 










a 
FOLLOW 

Y/ The yellow arrows of 
/ Country Life in America to the 
Auto Races. 








tising, on all Long Island railway 
trains to the races and also distributed 
at the toll gates and other places on 
the road. In addition to this, news- 
paper advertising was used calling at- 
tention to the speed cards and the 
yellow arrow streamers. 

This is the first time that any maga- 
zine has ever made use of an auto- 
mobile race for advertising. 

——_+o+—____ 

The National Sportsman claims 12,000 
lines of advertising for its November 
number—said to be a record for this 
class of advertising. 








‘ 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF AD- 
VERTISING TO HOME- 
BUILDERS. 





GREAT ACTIVITY IN HOME BUILDING 
MAKING BIG FIELD FOR ADVERTIS- 
ING—SELLING METHODS SHIFTING 
FROM CONTRACTORS AND ARCHI- 
TECTS TO CONSUMER—LIST OF AD- 
VERTISERS. 


By L. A. Brady. 


- America is a great and grow- 
ing country of homes. How great 
and how growing it has not been 
realized except by a few. 

If you pick up a magazine of 
years past—perhaps not 
more than six or sev- 


not include the enormous addi- 
tional volume of _ building of 
homes which has been going on 
in the suburbs outside of the city 
limits, but it gives a hint. Per- 
haps the most encouraging and 
most wonderful part of these fig- 
ures is that there was more build- 
ing done in the first nine months 
of this year than in either the en- 
tire year of 1907 or 1906, and of 
course more than 1908, the low- 
water mark year in every direc- 
tion. In New York the building 
operations are double over the 
last few years. 

A great additional source of 
building activity is the rapidly 
growing population. It 
is well for advertisers 








en—the absence of the Hardware Trimmings to realize that 1,400,000 
now very numerous ad- Pri sk Soviicne people are added to the 
vertisers of home- that you, select taste trang country’s population 
building and furnishing arinetiead le You! actin: every year. This alone 
equipment strikes you pode Bo ay Cdr: bg aad means, of necessity, the 
at once. The develop- S . construction of over 
ment of the advertisers argent s 300,000 new dwellings 
who had previously ad- AR every year. What ac- 
vertised only by mail to Hardware tually happens is that 
architects and ignored fet. cag panos as the new _ population 
the consumer alto- ; moves into old quarters 


gether, has been grow- 
ing with long strides. 

It has all come about 
by the daring entrance 
into the field of a few 
concerns who have 
proved that the ordin- 
ary citizen is keenly in- 
terested in the building 
materials which go into 
the home he (in com- 
mon with almost every 
man) is anxious to 
build and own. 

The strong movement 
to build homes instead 
of rent has come as a 
natural result of pros- 
perity, and the graphic 
tale is told by the fol- 
lowing total building operative in 
about ninety cities: 


Building operations in 1906 $624,008,966 
Building operations in 1907 651,722,569 
Building operations in 1908 588,796,462 
Building operations first 

nine months of 1909.... 669,378,930 


Total for 33% years....$2,533,956,927 


Over two and a half billion dol- 
lars’ worth of building done in 
only the largest cities! It does 








ADVERTISING 
HARDWARE, * 


left vacant by those who 
are building new homes. 
George Paish, editor of 
the London Statist, who 
recently visited here, 
writes that the in- 
crease in artistic, com- 
fortable home building 
in the suburbs of New 
York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and St. Louis, 
for instance, amazed 
him more than any- 
thing else he saw. He 
is moved to examine 
into causes, and finds 
that the average sav- 
ings of the American 
man is $60 per an- 
: num, which he believes 
is largely put into home building 
and home furnishing. 

It has needed a foreigner to 
awaken us to the significance of 
this home-building movement, for 
in Europe people live largely in 
old quarters and make a few im- 
provements. 

In this country, more extensive 
areas, building associations, and 
easy installment plans have al- 
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We are the exclusive 
National Selling Agents 
for the space of more 
than three-fourths of the 
cars in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 
fhe Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
FIRST NAT’L BANK BLDG. HUMBOLDT BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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How to Advertise 


Are You Ready? 


Assuming that advertising is going to increase your busi- 
ness, are you prepared to handle the increase in a manner 
that will make a favorable impression on your new customers? 
Ask yourself this question. If the answer is not an affirma- 
tive one, postpone advertising suntil it is. 








The Preparation of Copy 





A very important detail and one not nearly so simple as 
you might suppose. If you are not fully confident you can 
write copy that will force attention to your goods, consult a 
good Advertising Agent. There are lots of them; and as a 
rule they make no charge for copy service. 


Amount of Space to Use 





Just enough to tell your story properly. Anything more 
than this unnecessarily increases the cost of inquiries. 


Preparing the “Follow Up” 


If you are fishing in a likely place and get a bite, you don’t 
pull up the anchor and row away. 

If your advertising brings an inquiry without an order, you 
must fish for the order. That continued fishing is the 
“follow up.” 

You should prepare the “follow up” before you start adver- 
tising. It is even more difficult than writing the advertise- 
ment. Don’t do it yourself unless you know you know how. 
Two heads are better than one anyway. Let the Advertjsing 
Agent help you. He can and will. 





Selecting a Medium 





Nine-tenths of all advertising is addressed to women. 
Probably yours ought to be. If so, try out your scheme in a 
woman’s magazine that has an established reputation among 
two classes of people—women and advertisers. 

Put your first advertisement in the magazine that has 
brought the largest number of both inquiries and sales to a 
mail-order advertiser recently very successful. His story was 
printed editorially in the October 27 issue of Printers’ INK. 
The magazine he praised so highly was THe Mopern Paris- 
cILLA—dear to American women for more than a generation. 





A copy of the above-mentioned Printers’ Inx article will be 
sent you on request by A. J. Crockett, Advertising Manager of 
The Modern Priscilla, 85 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Or you can 
obtain one from W. T. Diehl, 112 Dearborn St., Chicago, or 
F. M. Krugler, 150 Nassau St., New York. 
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lowed both the middle and poorer 
classes to become home owners. 
Real estate dealers make it easy 
for the salaried man to pay down 
a small lump sum, and finish pay- 
ing in monthly installments, and 
are constantly advertising against 
rent-paying. 

Because they can become home 
owners, Americans have also be- 
come home builders. A man 
building a house no longer leaves 
all the details to the contractor— 
he chooses the materials, fittings 
and furnishings himself. He is 
interested in plans,. specifications, 
and all ideas on home building. 
Thus has been created a class pe- 
culiar to America, the home 
builders, who are intensely in- 
terested in every material and 
appliance for the improvement of 
the modern dwelling. 

This interest is shown by the 
increased space given in general 
magazines to departments on 
building and furnishing. The 
home magazines—Woman’s Home 
Companion, Good Housekeeping, 
: Ladies’ Home Journal, etc. de- 
vote several pages each month to 
home building ideas. The June 
issue of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
was a Country Home Number, 
and the same journal recently had 
an extensive competition for home 
plans of a certain cost. The 
Woman's Home Companion not 
long ago closed a contest of opin- 
ion as to whether it was better to 
own a home or rent, opinion 
strongly tending to home owner- 
ship. Recreation for some time 
gave a house plan in each issue. 

Then the essentially home- 
building magazines have increased 
most rapidly in the past decade— 
House Beautiful, American Homes 
and Gardens, Suburban Life, the 
Craftsman, Country Life in Amer- 
ica, Beautiful Homes, Craftsman, 
International Studio, House and 
Garden, ete. 

When building a house the 
owner does not now leave the 
choice of even the heating appa- 
ratus to the contractor. He has 
been reading the “double spreads” 
of the Saturday Evening Post, or 
Collier's, and he sends for a book- 
let from the many furnace adver- 
tisers, and learns all about their 
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The best 


Woman’s Page! 
The best | 
Sporting Page! 
The best 
Financial Page! 


in any Worcester, Mass., paper 
are to be found each night in the 


Worcester 
Mass. 


Gazette 


Largest Evening Circulation 
ever attained by any Worcester 
paper, or any paper published 
in Central or Western Massa- 
chusetts. 

Carries more display adver- 
tising in the six week days than 
ANY other Worcester paper. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 


TheIndex 


Pittsburgh’s Leading Weekly 


DEVOTED TO SOCIETY, 
THE DRAMA, AUTOMO- 
BILING, BOOK NEWS and 
FINANCIAL MATTERS 


This high-class, artistically 
printed weekly reaches the 
richest people in this most 
prosperous section and 
should be on _ the list of 
every high-grade advertiser 
seeking trade in and around 
Pittsburgh 


Circulation, 12,800 


Rate for Advertising 
15 Cents Per Agate Line 
$100.00 Per Page 


For sample copies—and full 
particulars address 
THOMAS H. CHILD 
Room 1111 FLATIRON BLDG. 
Phone, 5568 Cortlandt 
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heating ideas. Then he sends for 
other booklets, and compares. He 
learns the prices, the pros and 
cons of hot water, air or steam. 
He decides, and tells the con- 
tractor that he wants ordered—a 
No. 7 of the “so and so” heating 
company. 

It’s the same with paint, roof- 
ing, plumbing and cement. The 
owner contemplates having a ce- 
ment house. He sends for a book- 
let to an advertiser of cement and 
learns just how much it will cost 
to cement a house MxM square. 
He then orders the contractor to 
order the X brand of cement for 
the plastering. 

This fact has led to an entire 











AN ADVERTISER WHO STIRRED THINGS UP 
IN THE BUILDING LINE. 


readjustment of the selling poli- 
cies of many building supply con- 
cerns. Having previously con- 
centrated their efforts on con- 
tractors and architects, they have 
found that the newer tendency of 
the owner to decide for himself 
has made the architect the wrong 
party to tackle. On going to ar- 
chitects as heretofore, they have 
found that the architect has al- 
ready been instructed about spe- 
cific materials, and that the mag- 
azine advertiser of building ma- 
terials has the order before the 
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non-advertiset had a “look-in,” 
The brick makers are right now 
facing such a situation, created by 
the extensive advertising of ce- 
ment. 

It is time that other manufac- 
turers of home building and fur- 
nishing materials wake up, for 
the list of advertisers in their line 
who are awakening to the need 
of reaching the consumer is very 
large, and growing fast. 


Apparatus; Water Supply.— 
Ericsson Hot Air Pump; American Radi- 
ator Company; Farquhar Furnace Com- 
pany; Gorton & Lidgerwood Company; 
Dahlquist Mfg. Company; McCrum. 
Howell Company; Thatcher Furnace 
Company; Rider-Ericsson Engine Com- 
pany; Ruud Mfg. Company; Spencer 
Heating Company; Kelsey Heating Com- 
pany; Peck-Williams Furnace Company; 
less Warming & Ventilating Company; 
Kewanee Water supply Company; W. 
E. Caldwell Company; Power Specialty 
Company. 

Paints, Stains, Varnishes.—Dexter 
English Shingle Stain Company; N, Y. 
Metal Ceiling Company (Enamelite); 
S. C. Johnson & Co.; Lowe Bros. Com- 
pany; Samuel Cabot; A. S. Boyle Com. 
pany; Pratt_& Lambert; National Lead 
Company; Sherwin-Williams Company; 
Acme White Lead & Color Works; Glid- 
den Varnish Company; Patton Paint 
Company. 

Brick, Fence, Cement.—Van Dorn 
Iron Works; Clinton Wire Cloth Com- 
any; Atlas Portland Cement Company; 
‘iske & Co.; Truss Metal Lath Com- 
pany; N. Y. Holding & Construction 
Company; Enterprise Fence & Foundry 
Company; Trussed Concrete Steel Com- 
any; Union Metal Mfg. Company; 
Salome Fence Machine Company; Up- 
to-Date Mfg. Compan (fencing) ; 
Stewart Iron Works; Edison Portland 
Cement Company; L. Haberstroh & Son. 

Hardware, Plumbing, Woodwork.— 
Sargent Hardware Company; Morgan 
Company; Rustic Construction Works; 
L. Wol Plumbing Company; Casement 
Hardware Company; Wood Mosaic 
Flooring & Lumber Company; i: L. 
Mott Iron Works; Wycksoff Lumber & 
Mfg. Company; Brasscrafters; Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Company. 

Roofing, Slate-——Standard Paint Com- 
pany; Mathews Slate Company; Barber 
Asphalt Paving Company; Philip Carey 
Mtg. Company; National Fireproofing 
Company. s : 

Wall Coverings, Shades, Fireplaces,— 
Hough Shade Corporation; Burlington 
Venetian Blind ompany; Standard 
Oilcloth Company (Sanitas); Beaver 
Mfg. Company (Beaverboard); H. B. 
Wiggins’ Sons’ Company (Fabrikona); 
Pantasote Leather leven: Stewart 
Hartshorn; Rathbone & potest Com- 
pany (fireplaces); Colonial ireplace 
Company; Alabastine Company. 

Refrigerators ——McCray_ Refrigerator 
Company; Monroe Refrigerator Com- 
pany; White Enamel Refrigerator Com- 
pany; Mance Mfg. Company; Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collendar Company; Baldwin 
Refrigerator Company. 
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Good advertising is “influencing the minds of 
the people. It is creating prestige.” 


Just because you sell your shoes at a low price 
is no reason why you should hesitate to talk about 
their good qualities. After all, what the pur- 
chaser wants is satisfaction. 


McClure’s readers make good customers. That 
is the kind of people who are interested in our 
editorial contents. 


Your story in McClure’s would be presented as 
by a salesman who commands respect and con- 
fidence, who is invited into the homes of his 
admirers. 


Any of our representatives would be glad to 
discuss the matter with you. 
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Ernest F. Clymer ising Manager 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago Advertising — 


Egerton Chichester 44 East 23d Street, ° 
Penn Mutual Bidg., Boston New York. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


4 JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
Founded 1888 by Geo. P. Rowell. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers, 


President and Treasurer, R.W. LAWRENCE. Sec- 
retary, J.1. ROMER. Manager, J. M. HOPKINS. 
Advertising Manager, F. C. BLiss. OFFICE: 
12 WEST 31ST STREET, NEw YorkK City. 
Telephone 5203 Madison. The address of the 
company is the address of the officers, 








Issued simultaneously in England by Printers’ 
Ink (English Edition) Publishing Company, 
Kingsway Hall, London W. C., Editor, Thomas 
Russell. Subscription, English Edition, 1 year, 
10s,;6mo., 5s. Postage, 2s. 6d. per year. 


Combination subscription and advertising rates 
for both editions on application to either office. 


New England Office: 2 Beacon Street, Boston, 
JuLIus MATHEWS, Manager. D. S. LAWLOR, 
Associate Manager. 

Chicago Office: 844 Tribune Bldg., Telephone, 
Central 4461. Wm. S. GRATHWOHL, Manager, 
St. Louis Office: Third National Bank Building. 
A. D. MCKINNEY, Manager, Tel. Main 1151, 





Issued every Wednesday. Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, one dollar for six months, 
Five cents a copy. 


J. GEORGE FREDERICK, Managing Editor. 





New York, November 10, 1909. 





There is no in- 

Advertising dustry more 
and the characteristic of 
Shoe - sagege gts 
the shoe _busi- 

Gusiness ness. Abroad they 
have two infallible means of tell- 
ing whether or not you are an 
American—your eye glasses and 
your shoes. However, the latter 
is becoming less and less a means 
of identification, as American 
shoes are rapidly predominating 
in the foreign market. 

Two strong policies in the shoe 
business have brought about the 
admirable strength of the Amer- 
ican shoe business, the single price 
for a trade-marked line, and pro- 
gressive advertising. There are 
few shoe stores in the country to- 
day which do not carry an adver- 
tised or trade-marked line of 
shoes, and few merchandising 
plans have operated so success- 
fully as the branch and agency 
scheme, backed by the national 
advertising of a maker. 

A peculiar situation arises from 
the recent tariff law and the nat- 


ural decrease of the supply of 
hides. Prices have been fixed by 
advertising at a point beyond 
which it would be unsafe to go, 
and yet, despite the free listing of 
hides, the general cost of produc- 
tion has increased. As a conse- 
quence shoe manufacturers find 
themselves up against either ac- 
cepting a lower margin of profit, 
or else to increase output and thus 
equalize the difference. This lat- 
ter plan is now being followed by 
the largest shoemakers, like the 
Regal Company, and will neces- 
sarily mean greater sales and ad- 
vertising activity to sell the out- 
put. Already a number of new 
shoe advertisers are noticeable in 
the magazines, and it is evident 
that the situation is strongly in- 
fluencing makers who have never 
advertised before to use the same 
methods that have already proven 
so successful for others. 


$100 in — egg to _ 
ulate the produc- 

Prizes for tion of ideas 

Ideas which may prove 
valuable to advertisers, Printers’ 
Ink offers $100 in prizes for the 
most helpful suggestions. The in- 
tent is to place as few restrictions 
around this offer as_ possible. 
The ideas submitted may relate to 
advertising in any of its forms— 
to copy, to layout, to typographi- 
cal display, to general plan of 
campaign, to salesmanship or to 
distribution. 

It is not even necessary that the 
idea shall be original with the 
contestant. If you have observed 
in the work of any advertiser a 
novel and meritorious method of 
promoting sales, write out a de- 
scription of the scheme and enter 
it in this contest. If you have a 
thought for a good newspaper or 
magazine advertisement or for an 
effective poster or car sign, give 
your idea definite form and let 
that be your entry. It does not 
matter what line of business your 
idea directly relates to, so long as 
you point out clearly how the idea 
can be adapted to other and dif- 
ferent kinds of business. 

The first prize will be $50, the 
second prize $25, the third prize 

















$10, and three consolation prizes 
of $5 each. In awarding these 
prizes, the chief considerations 
will be practicability and probable 
value to advertisers or advertis- 
ing agents, 

Many ambitious young men 
complain to Printers’ Inx that it 
is very difficult to “break into” 
the advertising business — that 
there is no demand except for 
men of long experience and with 
a record of results. Here is the 
opportunity for such young men 
to show their mettle. In former 
years, Printers’ INx’s prize con- 
tests ‘have been the means of 
bringing undiscovered talent to 
the front. In one instance, the 
winner of a Printers’ INK prize 
stepped directly from the position 
of compositor in a country print- 
ing office to the post of advertis- 
ing manager of a large manufac- 
turing house. And what is still 
more interesting, he made, good in 
the position so uniquely secured, 
advanced to places of still greater 
responsibility, and is to-day in 
business for himself. 

Employers are always on the 
lookout for men with initiative 
and sane originality. Advertising, 
particularly, is a business in which 
ideas are at a premium. In this 
contest, restrictions are purposely 
omitted in order to give contest- 
ants every opportunity of show- 
ing initiative. Should the winner 
of the first prize so elect, he may 
have, instead of the cash, a solid 
silver cup of the same value, suit- 
ably engraved. 


How to & Itis evident from 


. occasional letters 
Adapt Sug received by 


gestions in printers’ INK 
Printers’ Ink that not all of its 
subscribers understand just how 
to turn its suggestions to their in- 
dividual benefit. For example, the 
cashier of the First National Bank 
of Napa, Cal., asks that more at- 
tention be paid directly to the sub- 
ject of bank advertising. The 
amount of space that PriNnTERs’ 
Ink would be justified in de- 
voting to any particular indus- 
try is naturally limited. But 
descriptions of campaigns and re- 
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productions of advertisements in 
totally different lines can often be 
turned to account by the man look- 
ing for help. As an illustration, 
here is an advertisement of the 
type frequently reproduced in 
these columns: 


CREDIT. 


The genius of the world’s 

expansion is credit. 

he mighty fabric\of com- 
merce has been reared by 
credit. 

Many of the splendid struc- 
tures erected by this company 
would have died in the draught- 
ing rooms but for credit. 

A number of buildings erect- 
ed by us have indirectly been 
financed _ by this company. 

Our financial affiliations are 
the strongest and most repu- 
table. 

If lack of money and facili- 
ties for obtaining it stand in 
nd way, why not see us? 

HOMPSON-STARRETT COMPANY 

Building Construction 
Fifty-One Wall Street 


As it stands, this is a good ad- 
vertisement for a firm of building 
contractors and nothing more. 
Yet to the alert bank man it is full 
of suggestion. Note how the deli- 
cate subject of credit is ap- 
proached—a great deal being inti- 
mated and yet nothing actually 
promised. It is calculated to bring 
desirable inquiries but at the same 
time undesirable applicants will 
not be able to base any claims 
upon this ad which might embar- 
rass the advertiser. 

A wide-awake bank man will 
readily see how he can turn to his 
own account the thought here sug- 
gested and without any slavish 
copying. Perhaps an entire series 
of newspaper ads or circular let- 
ters may result. Perhaps it will 
occur to the bank man to go a 
step still further by giving con- 
crete examples of where credit has 
served great ends. He might take 
the examples from the bank’s own 
loans—of course mentioning no 
names and disguising the cases so 
that not even the principals would 
recognize the instances. Or if 
that is considered too close to the 
danger mark, then he can cite 
cases from the history of finance, 
showing clearly the important part 
that a good bank plays in the de- 
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velopment of business. Such a se- 
ries of ads would have the human 
interest quality very strong and 
could be made extremely valuable 
publicity. At all events, the 
Thompson-Starrett ad shows how 
the subject of credit, usually taboo 
in bank advertising, can be han- 
dled without getting the adver- 
tiser in hot water. 

It is in such ways that PrinTERS’ 
INK serves its highest usefulness— 
by bringing into the limelight 
points that would otherwise be 
overlooked and in starting a train 
of reflections in the mind of the 
reader which he should find a way 
to apply or adapt to his own busi- 
ness, 


Rate-Cards There are still 
that many important 

R mediums with 
estrict rate-cards_ based 
Advertisers on conditions, not 


as they exist to-day, but as they 
existed twenty or more years ago. 
Rate-cards of this class, in effect, 
put a penalty on the advertiser 
who makes the most intelligent 
use of space. The modern idea in 
advertising is to change copy con- 
stantly, to vary the size and style 
of the ads and not to be bound up 
to some inflexible schedule of 
dates for insertions. 1n other 
words, the best thought available 
to-day on advertising problems 
favors a complete breaking away 
from the cut-and-dried, perfunc- 
tory style of advertising that uni- 
versally prevailed not so many 
years ago. Yet many publishers 
continue to give their maximum 
discounts to those advertisers who 
will bind themselves to a fixed 
space on continuous insertions. 
Such rate-cards ought to be re- 
constructed. The kind of adver- 
tisement known as a “rate-holder” 
is a relic of barbarism. It is 
against the mutual interests of 
publisher and advertiser alike to 
encourage a perfunctory use of 
space. The advertiser who is en- 
titled to the lowest rate is the one 
who will use the most space with- 
in a given period. How and when 
he uses that space is his business. 
It is not a good policy for a daily 
paper to give a lower rate to the 





advertiser who uses an inch every 
day for a year than to the man 
who takes twice the amount of 
space but uses it on the “go-as- 
you-please” plan. In the former 
case, 312 insertions would amount 
to 4,368 lines. Yet some rate 
cards give this man a materially 
lower line rate than his more 
wide-awake competitor who takes 
10,000 lines in the shape of big 
ads at odd intervals. There is no 
question among advertising au- 
thorities but that the latter repre- 
sents the most intelligent use of 
space. And what concerns every 
publisher vitally is that his ad- 
vertisers shall get maximum re- 
sults. Such use of his space means 
growing accounts and a happy, 
contented clientele. 

In the premises, there would 
seem to be little room for argu- 
ment. Yet the actual working out 
of the rate-card to meet the exist- 
ing conditions has given many a 
publisher sleepless nights. One of 
the solutions which seems to give 
pretty good satisfaction all around 
is the type of rate-card used by 
the New York Herald. Here a 
flat rate is charged, with varying 
discounts, according to the amount 
of space actually used by the ad- 
vertiser within the month. On 
this basis the largest customer ob- 
tains the lowest rate, which, ac- 
cording to all rules of commercial 
procedure, is his due. Under this 
system the advertiser is given a 
free rein to use his space when- 
ever and however he thinks will 
prove most profitable. 

There are other forms of rate- 
cards designed to accomplish the 
same end, but the monthly sys- 
tem of fixing the rates has dis- 
tinct advantages and prevents that 
familiar abuse of an advertiser 
operating under a lower rate than 
he has any intention of earning. 

At all events, whatever solution 
the publisher may conclude best 
meets his particular situation, or 
the size and strength of his paper, 
his object should be to construct 
a rate-card which shall place as 
few restrictions and hardships on 
the advertiser as possible—above 
all his influence being cast against 
that anomaly in modern advertis- 
ing, “the rate-holder.” 
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re is honest and 
ie clever and is won- 
° derfully correct, but 
has had in the past a 
y mistaken notion about 


> | | ST.NICHOLAS 


3 and these figures are 
: published just by 
way of making good. 


The price for advertise- 
ments is based upon an 
edition of 50,000 copies. 


Here is the record for 
the last twelve months: 
December, 1908, 95,000 
January, 1909, - 80,000 
February, “ - - 78,700 
March, “ - - 77,500 


ge Oe a a a a, ee, ar 


April, “ - = 78,000 
May, “= = 78,000 
June, “= = 75,500 
July, “« . = 75,500 
August, “ - - 75,500 
September“ - - 75,500 
October, “ - - 75,500 
November “ - - 73,000 
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STANDARD OIL BUSINESS 
PLACED ON A REBATE 
BASIS. 





F, L. Perrine, advertising agent 
for the Standard Oil Co., is plac- 
ing business with some magazines 
on a tentative basis of full gross 
rates. He is making an agreement 
with such magazines as are ac- 
cepting business on this basis en- 
titling him to a refund of the 
agent’s commission if at any time 
within twelve months a majority 
of the leading magazines grant 
him the commission. Among the 
magazines which have accepted 
business on this basis are the 
Housekeeper, the Ladies’ World 
and Lupton’s. 


ee ee 
THE “THREE GRACES” ARE 
DEFENDED. 


Woop, Putnam & Woon. 
Boston, Mass., Nov. 2, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The recent letter in Printers’ Inx 
signed by Arnold Joerns, ridiculing the 
Koyal orcester Corset ad of the 
“Three Graces,” has come to my at- 
tention. 

Inasmuch as this agency has the pleas- 
ure of placing the Royal Worcester ad- 
vertising, I take it upon myself to call 
a spade a spade, and to ask Mr. Joerns 
what does he mean? It is quite evi- 
dent that the advertisement of the Royal 
Worcester Corset Company is very 
much more intelligent in its conception 
than Mr. Joerns’ jumbled up criticism, 
which shows me clearly that he does not 
understand quite what a corset is in- 
tended for, nor where it should fit on 
the human anatomy. 

He asks this foolish question: ‘Can 
it be possible that the Three Graces need 
corsets, and that they need to wear them 
outside, over the flowing robes the 
master artist gave them?” 

In the first place the Three Graces, 
as the statue goes, are not blessed with 
flowing robes, but the artist who con- 
ceived the idea certainly selected very 
appropriate subjects, or models, to work 
on in this instance. 

The gentleman who criticised the ad- 
vertisement should know that corsets are 
not worn next to the skin. Perhaps if 
he is fortunate enough to have some 
woman friend she will verify this state- 
ment. It is not necessary to go into 
detail as to how many garments should 
be worn under the corset, or over them, 
but it is quite proper that somethin 
should be worn under the corset an 
quite improper to do otherwise, 

There is nothing about this picture, 
or advertisement, which suggests a comic 
picture. In fact, the advertisement in 
question, appearing in full pages in all 
of the women’s leading publications, has 
been commented on in a most favorable 


manner and was highly successful as an 
advertisement. A. H. W 


oop. 








It Fits 
the Foot of 
Opportunity 


THE WORLD'S WORK 
is an effective medium for 
good shoes and for every 
other article for good people. 


It reaches affluent buyers with 
large needs—this year they 
have bought several million 
dollars’ worth of securities ad- 
vertised in 

THE WORLD'S WORK 


And they buy the best 


things to eat and to wear. 


Try them. 


See THE WORLD'S 
WORK'’S place among 


the leaders on next page. 


Look for Country Life 
in America’s Great 
Christmas Annual, 
ablaze with color 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


133-137 East 16th Street, New York 


Tremont Building 1511 Heywnnth Bailing 
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NOVEMBER MAGAZINES. 





ADVERTISING IN THE LEADING MONTHLY 
MAGAZINES FOR NOVEMBER 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 


Agate 
Pages Lines 


Review of Reviews......++.+++ 187 41,888 


Everybody’s..... coccccccccecce 106 41,664 
Scribner’S..csesesecscescsssees 170 38,161 
McClure’s...-.++++ socseee 169 37,840 


Cosmopolitan (Nov)... cocccsee 156 35,083 
American Magazine.........-- 146 32,704 
World's Work....+seesseeeee ++ 138 31,007 
Munsey'S..scccsccccccsescesseee 131 29,428 
Hampton's Magazine.......... 123 27,552 
Century Magazine.......+..+++5 115 25,760 





amet s Monthly...... 22,900 
TIO cocccccvpocccesecees 86 19,264 
Uncle Remus’s Magazine (cols. ) 101 18,830 
Success (COIS.) ...sseesseeseoee 101 17,284 
Argosy..s++0++ eeevesesceseees 72 16,240 
Red Book...+.eeesee sccccccee 68 15,232 
Current Literature..........+++ 59 13,216 
World To-Day........ soseee eee 58 12,992 
Circle (cols.)...+.. sevesees sooo 12,264 


Atlantic Monthly. pedeccososcess BG 12,208 
Pearson's... ° ° 54 12,183 
Theatre Magazine (cols)... soos 60 10,368 
Overland.....csccccccccsccees - & 9,632 
BEOU Ei ciccsccccciccccecesee 41 9,184 
Putnam’s ..cccccscccececssceees BO 8,900 
Lippincott’s...-.seceseesessees 37 8,288 
American Boy (cols. bes eccccece 

Human Life (cols). ° 
Strand.. 
Smith’ 
Blue B 









DMM Sarat 
J TD 
SSBSSEes 


St. Nicholas. 5 
Metropolitan * ’ 
Philletime..cccccccccccccccccces 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
WOMEN'S MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 
Ladies’ Home Journal (cols.).. 186 37,270 
Woman's Home Comp'n (cols.) 143 28,600 
Good Housekeeping Magazine.. 119 28,448 
Delineator (corr) cocsccceccces 129 24,115 
Designer (cols.) ..+++.eseeeees - 95 19,150 
Modern Prisciita (cols.)..++++++ 110 19,029 
New Idea (cols.) .....- oe 








Ladies’ World (cols.) 18,667 
Pictorial Review (col 16,856 
McCall's (cols.)...... 116 15,812 
Housekeeper (cols. 14 14,800 
Harper's Bazar...... 14,112 


Dressmaking at Home (c (cols. as 39 7,800 
American Home Monthly (cols) 20 4,115 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRYING 
GENERAL AND OLA8S 
ADVERTISING 


(Exclusive of Publishers own — 
System...... 35,128 
Country Life i in “America (cols. ) 4 30,132 
SUNS. ccccccccccccccccccccccs 106 23,632 


Pacific Monthly..ccccecesees oe 102 22,932 
Bookkeeper ..... 74 16,576 
International Studio (cols. week 112 15 


House Beautiful (cols.)........ 84 11,767 
Field and Stream.......s+++0++ 46 10,472 
Technical World.........+.0+.+ 46 10,456 
CORTSRENE Scaccecccees Ueccous 45 10,234 
Suburban Lite (cols.). cocvcccee 87 9,804 
Travel (COlS.)..sssessccccseccses 6% 9,298 
Outing Magazine.. 









3 
A 
_ 
_ 
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Outdoor Li 8, 
Van Norden. 39 8,812 
Garden Magazine (co 55 7,7 
Recreation (cols.)......++++++. 43 7,540 
Amer.Homes and Gardens(cols.) 40 cf 
House and Garden (cols.)...... 38 5 
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vans OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
EKLIES FOR OCTOBER 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 






ate 

Oct, 1-7: Cols. Lines 

Saturday mening me 186 31,620 
Collier’s.... 14, 

: 12,474 

7,616 





Independent ‘( ges) 
Outlook (pages).... 

Christian Herald... 
Leslie’s......0+s008 
Churchman .....+.seeeeee 31 
Associated Sunday Magazine... « 2 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 14 













Youth’s Companion..........+. 10 
Oct. 8-14: 
Saturday Evening Baas. coccess 120 20,400 
Literary Digest....... - % 10,500 
Collier’s...+.++ 50 9,500 
Vogue. .coeseeees 43 6,622 
Outloo (Pages). 28 6,272 
Life ease ccccccesces 42 5,930 
Leslie's. apakesece ecvccecee BO 5,600 
Associated Sunday | Magazine.. - & 4,553 
Churchman .....seeseee 25 4,080 
Christian Herald.. 23 3,910 
Independent (pages) . B 2,968 
Illustrated Sunday agazine.. - 4 2,660 
Youth's Companion............ 10 2,000 
Oct. 15-21: 

$  Vogue....ccccccscccvrees sovves 196 26,796 
he Evening ‘Post. - 156 26,520 
Collier’s....sseeees 63 12,040 
Literary Digest...... 14 10,320 
Youth’s Companion « 27 5,515 
Outlook (pages)...... eee coves 16 5,386 











ATMEL LIE RIEL SEE RES 

You hold tight to the salesman 
that sells the most goods for you. 
You stick to the advertising medi- 
um that pays you the best. For 
three years and eleven months, 
SYSTEM has continued to win 
and hold more advertising than 


any other monthly magazine. 


One year, might have been 
accidental. Two years, a spec- 
ulation. But to continue for 
almost four years, proves that 
SYSTEM pays best. And no 
other conclusion can be drawn 
from it. 


THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
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OUR 
CLIENTS 


Present and Future 








PRINTERS’ INK, begin- 
ning with this issue, will em- 
phasize to you, among other 
things, how essential and how 
valuable “Agency Service” 
can be made to your business. 


We wish to supplement 
this valuable reading with a 
statement of our ever-increas- 
ing determination to make 
“Agency Service” mean more 
than the mere writing and 
placing of advertisements. 


We offer you co-opera- 
tion, the nature of which 
begins with a perfect under- 
standing of the merchandise 
itself and all its trade condi- 
tions, from which alone can 
the most fruitful copy and 
the best service be evolved. 

| Inq 

Only on this basis do 
we hold the business of our 
present clients, and on a sim- 
ilar basis solicit the accounts 
of merchants in accord with 
our understanding of what 
constitutes “Agency Service.” 


Nichols-Finn 


Advertising Company 


President, Joseph H. Finn 
Vice-Pres., Chas. F. W. Nichols 
Treasurer, C. N. Durand 


Heyworth Bldg., 42 Madison St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 













Christian Herald 
Associated Sunday Magaz = 4 
RUG sntencives v8 beeteldeee 34 4:830 
Leslie’s ..... seeeeees 23 4,600 
Churchman ..........« 27 4/240 
Independent (pages).. 16 31584 
Ih d Sunday Mag 18 3,582 
Oct. 22-28: 
Outlook (pages)..... eo 
Saturday Evening Post... 4 
Collier’s...ccccscccceee 12,100 
Literary Digest.... 10,220 
MEDA, cor tronactesneciate 7,854 
Leslie's ......000. 6.000 
3 ae eecece 5,825 
Churchman ......... 5,440 
Independent (pages). ° 4,480 
Christian Herald ...... 080 


Associated Sunday Magazine... 19 644 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 16 3,040 
Youth’s Companion............ 8 _ 1,628 





Oct. 29-30-31 : 
Saturday Evening seen eccccee 85 14,450 
Collier’s..... erevecccce soe 52 9,880 
Literary Digest.... + 61 8,540 
Vogue..oeccccccces - 52 8,008 
Outiook (pages).....+.. covecsce 2l 4,704 
Associated Sunday Magazines 23 4,400 
CCMMOCRIMAR. . i ccversrecceeeaces 19 048 


Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 14 2,740 
Totals for October : 








Saturday Evening Post...... 111,270 
OBUC. ces ceerevceee ee 61,754 
Collier’s..... ecees 68,470 
Outlook...... eens 55,114 
Literary Digest eoece 47,196 
*Lile.. see seeseeseeeccccsceseses 23,565 
d Sunday M ° 22,006 
ferochene cccccccccccccccccce 21,848 
PLaplie’s....ccccccccsccccccccces 21, 
*Christian Herald. Ses ccccevcece 18,717 
*Independent.......ese.++++ 17,528 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... see 14,754 
*Youth's Companion... ........ 11,143 


*Four issues only. 


RECAPITULATION OF LEADERS IN 
MONTHLY CLASSIFICATIONS 
















Agate 
Lines 
1. Review of Reviews 41,888 
2. Everybody's.......-cseees na 41,664 
Dh MOLD a cvvcvccescecsssesoes 38,161 
i, MN acotsrcccnccccduacse 16 37,840 
5. Ladies’ Home Journal (cols)... 186 37,270 
GB. SYSteM .. cscecccececsceee ee» 156 35,128 
7. Cosmopolitan......... ° 
8. American Magazine. 
9. World's Work...... 
10. Country Life in Ame 


~ 
= 


UNSEY'S..eseeeeees 
12. Woman's Home Com 
13. Good Housekeeping..... 
. Hampton's 






, Harper’ 5 anges) 
20. Canadian........ 








The Provident Land Company, Kan- 
sas City, is using weekly newspapers to 
advertise Texas farm lands. wenty- 
one-line display copy 2 being sent out 
through the FA Gray Advertising 
Company, same dip: 





The Perry Picture Co., Malden, 
Mass., are sending orders out to gen- 
cral. pub‘ications for 28 lines, 
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PEARY’S OWN STORY 
Of the Discovery of the North Pole 


Commander Robert E. Peary has chosen HAMP- 
TON’S MAGAZINE as the medium through which he 
will tell the world his own story of the discovery of 
the North Pole. 

Peary’s articles, richly illustrated with hundreds 
of remarkable photographs, will appear EXCLU- 
SIVELY in HAMPTON’s for 1910. 

This is the highest-priced editorial feature that has 


ever appeared in a magazine. 
ADVANCE IN ADVERTISING RATE 
The rate of $300 per page will go into effect December Ist, 1909. 
Advertisers who sign contract before that date and use space in the 
January issue will have the privilege of using additional space up to 
September, 1910, at the present rate of $250 per page. 


HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE 
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PRINTERS’ INK’S THREE-YEAR RECORD OF 
NOVEMBER ADVERTISING 


GENERAL MAGAZINES. 













Thtee 

November November November Years’ 

1909. 1908. 1907 Total, 
EVOVYOORY'B oo'ss ose sce cepececccsccece 41,664 35,420 39, 308 116,480 
Review of Reviews... vee os 41/888 32,249 40,880 116,017 
Cosmopolitan asses ° 35,083 30,079 83,792 98,954 
N.cClure’s ....... 37,840 81,232 87,072 95,144 
Scribner’s . ° 88,161 22,154 25,911 86,226 


—— 82,704 24,458 24,864 82,024 





Munsey’s . 29,428 26,922 34,304 80,654 
World's * Work: 81,007 26,534 20,348 77,884 
Centufy = 02.000 25,760 22,960 28,608 72,828 
Harper's Magazine. > 22,900 20,420 26,544 69,864 
Hampton’s ........ ee 27,652 16,100 12,096 55,748 
Success ° ee 17,284 14,560 16,750 48,594 


Red Book... 15,232 14,386 16,918 46,480 


ARGUE «ako sso oss 3 és 16,240 10,598 12,992 89,880 
Current. Literature i 138,216 12,544 18,631 39,891 
i. ie ‘> 12,183 10,486 12,880 35,549 
Ss escass> os 12,208 11,600 18,726 82,584 
Ainslee’s .. oe 9,184 10,822 12,004 32,010 
Circle .... 12,264 8,568 9,140 29,972 
Theatre .. 10,363 9,188 9,182 28,683 
Lippincott’s .. 8,288 7,602 11,204 27,094 
Metropolitan 5,264 8,786 11,928 25,928 
Human Life.. 7,215 6,010 8,439 21,664 


American Boy <a 7,260 6,700 7,585 21,495 
BEE wus<eus oo 6,720 7,084 6,718 19,522 


Smith’s . 6,496 6,160 6,350 19,006 
Blue Book.. os 5,824 5,341 5,376 16,441 
<p DUMB. by s'cbcsccacecces veee 5,432 4,121 8,955 13,508 
PRPOED, Sins iiss sa0eScosescexees a 2,880 2,440 1,920 7,240 


MAGAZINES CARRYING BOTH GENERAL AND CLASS ADVERTISING. 


SR ire eee ee es Lie 35,128 85,224 86,316 106,668 
Country Life in America...........+. 80,182 21,778 29,827 81,787 
MME CNCLUGG bia tscg ne bcboocivennes 23,682 22,024 22,724 78,380 
Pacific TPES ELV CLES T TTP PREP T EPO 22,982 18,102 24,846 65,880 
Outin ME corer cccccccscccccecccvcccece 9,112 18,408 18,411 40,926 
OES ean 10,456 18,247 11,812 85,015 
EMER 06g cckccksesacesenuae 9,804 10,026 14,312 84,142 
ELS, aig de teow s6Gs ceceewde 8,812 14,178 6,357 29,347 
ee NR 6. anos bx 0.0000 se 10,472 8,806 9,790 29,068 
ee INTE cb ococcacccees Fibews 11,767 7,484 8,084 27,285 
ES Sere 7,700 7,821 9,580 25,051 
American Homes and Gardens....... 7,000 7,108 9,665 23,773 
DE . sls oi bic oGs abd eacienee 7,540 4,536 8,808 20,984 
MED NN ss Sob be 65s ccvcctees 5,320 8,212 7,808 15,840 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES. 


Ladies’; Home Journal...-......sccece é 87,270 84,200 85,400 106,870 
Woman’s Home Companion.......... 28,600 22,036 25,214 75,850 
Good Housekeeping .........cscccees 28,448 21,413 21,952 71,818 
CEE: Gib J5.d~6 40 sc Covsscecones 24,115 18,694 28,175 65,984 
PP Acnssauk doe ckeanddewesecee 19,000 17,446 14,093 ’ 

a EERE EAE a i eae Seep ae 19,150 16,888 14,100 50,188 
Dt TEL i. dines ocwsles 0s ewes se 500 18,667 14,009 13,878 46,554 
MEE si5's's.cwicie's'b'e ad 000 va00 14,112 12,627 14,096 40,835 
See cocve 15,812 9,216 12,7388 37,766 
DEE. TRNPUOW: 556 0s2000'sscvens See 16,856 14,700 8,814 29,870 


WEEKLIES (OCTOBER), 


Saturday a es 111,270 71,586 55,529 288,385 
_ = oe ecdecceenese eoee 58,470 88,825 68,250 160,045 

eevee 61,754 41,075 56,884 159,218 
O° ate cove 55,114 84,850 41,526 181,490 


Grand total.....ssssccceesccesesese 1,255,186 959,888 1,120,841 8,884,915 
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REAR ADMIRAL ROBLEY D. EVANS 


In a New Series of Articles, the First of 
Which Deals With the Panama Canal 


Admiral Evans’ opinion on the Panama Canal is 
an especially valuable piece of analysis. He shows 
us our errors succinctly, gives us definite reasons 
why they are errors, and tells us how we may remedy 
these mistakes. 

His first Panama article will be published in 
January. Other articles on other subjects will fol- 
low, making of the Evans series one of the most 
valuable contributions to national thought that the 
year 1910 will bring forth. 


See notice regarding Advance in Advertising Rate on page 59. 


HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE 
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COPY MAN 
WANTED 


We have an immediate 
opening for a copy man 
who can measure up to our 
requirements and who has 
a clear understanding of 
what those requirements 
are. 


Copy writers familiar with 
the Ethridge standard of 
advertising, who have had 
an experience wide enough 
to enable them to qualify 
and can show a record of 
accomplished results which 
is sufficiently impressive, are 
invited to state their case by 
mail, submit samples of 
their work and state salary 
expected. 


THE ETHRIDGE 
COMPANY 


41 Union Sq., New York 
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COMMERCIAL ART 


Advertisements offered for criticism in this department may be 
addressed direct to Mr. Ethridge at 41 Union Square, New York 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE 

















This advertisement of Oppen- 
heimer, Alder & Co. evidently 
dates back to the old days when 
an advertisement was made for a 
lifetime. It was made to last, and 
settled the advertising question, so 
far as copy was concerned, as long 
as the company remained in busi- 
ness. 





enbeimer, Alder & Go, [) 


broideries, Laces 


nt Doveltics 





This particular advertisement 
consists largely of trade-mark, and 
the trade-mark embodies river, 
mountain, city, and pretty girl. 
For advertising purposes, the 
pretty girl is quite sufficient, and 
if this concern ever feels that it 
needs another advertisement, 
something in the nature of illus- 
tration marked No. 2 should prove 
more useful. 

oy a ee 


This land exploitation adver- 
tisement is unusual, and in many 
respects, good. The popular way 
to illustrate such an advertisement 
is by means of a photograph of a 
landscape which, by the time it 
gets into the ordinary magazine, 
looks about as attractive as a 
plowed field on a rainy day. 

The man who constructed this 
advertisement probably realized 
that fact, and so he has made a 
little pen and ink drawing show- 
ing house and grounds and the 
fields and orchards. 

It looks somewhat like a toy 


farm, to be sure, but the idea isn’t 

a bad one—certainly it is an im- 

provement over the usual adver- 
tisements of this type. 
* * ns 

The 


illustration used in this 


Federal Shaving Mirror advertise- 
ment did not work out entirely as 
its originator probably intended. 











The idea was to show.a stream 
of light coming from below the 
mirror and illuminating the face 
of the man who is shaving him- 





Do You Want This Home? 
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avoass WASHINGTON & CHOCTAW LAND CO. 
Louls, Mo. 


6184 Tames Building, ST. 
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self, but this picture makes the 
man look as if he were suffering 
from some monstrous malforma- 


tion. It is a queer-looking adver- 
tisement, to say the least. 
* * & 
Harderfold Underwear has 


nothing to do with horse blankets, 
and isn’t recommended for the use 
of domestic animals. 

The picture of a man blanketing 
a horse which illustrates the quar- 
ter-page advertisement shown 
herewith, seems somewhat out of 
place. 

The story is a good one, and 
the point which the advertise- 
ments makes is one which has 


many elements of strength, but 
the picture is likely to drive away 
a large percentage of possible 
readers. 

At first glance it would seem to 





sneruanans ae ay woud rt tg 9 hee put 


herse this eT 
eet Pet prevent him frem taking 
the moistare, iene te tnd inet ps 
ee, mE = 3% the pat RS RAR, a th anal 
5 ¢ = fom 
underwear manufactared. oo 


oe H‘RDERFOLD HYGIENIO UNDERWEAR ond 
bh without excessive heat. Two shirts 

the same materia] but some in thickness, 
to the non-conducting layer of air between the two 

HARDERPOLD ig warmer than the heavier wool siaulias yet 
fe comparatively light, 


THE aang goods are made In three weights: 
B-—SPRING AND AUTUMN. 
C—WINTER WEIGHT, 
D-—EXTRA HEAVY. 


you have 

than ‘one 

sermth is due 
icknesses. 


Bend for Catalogue, 


HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO. 


149 River Street 


TROY, N, ¥, 
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be a horse blanket advertisement 
er something of that kind, and 
many men wear underwear who 
don’t own horses. 

It is nearly always bad judg- 
ment to use a picture of so mis- 
leading a nature. 


* * * 


The man in the upper right- 
hand corner of this Hamburg- 
American magazine advertisement 
will, if he has good luck, ride fu- 
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#0 DAYS--$325 UP Co =) February and March. 
ORIENT WEST INDIES, e. 
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ons Ok TURAN, ATTRACTION TROND 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE . < 4048 BROADWAY, MEW YORE 
sorro™ rem ADE ros aso 57, COUR _Saw FRANCO 





riously across the northern part of 
South America and lasso the 
steamship which is now proceed- 
ing peacefully and unsuspiciously 
upon its way. 

At least, that is what this ad- 
vertisement seems to mean—if it 
means anything else, it would have 
been well to use a picture of quite 
a different sort. 


———~<9-—____—_— 


NEW ADVERTISER WANTS _IN- 
FORMATION ABOUT MEDIA. 





Watertoo, Ia., Oct. 27, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Expect to advertise in January in 
the different magazines and farm papers. 
My article is a fireproof paint and 
liquids. Would consider it a great 
favor to get advice concerning the best 
papers to advertise in and also their 


rates, 
Wma. A, Lozs. 
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Classified Advertisements 








ess than one dollar. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink’ cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. Five per cent discount may 
be deducted if payment accompanies copy and order for insertion and ten 
er cent on yearly contract paid wholly in advance. No order accepted for 


\ 

















ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING 
* ‘CO., Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





ARLOW ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Omaha, Neb. Newspapers and Magazines. 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Broad St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the world. 





R. H. Macy & Co. 


advertising in 


Cuba & Porto Rico 


through The 
Beers Advertising Agency 
of Havana, Cuba 


New York Office: 66 Beaver St.. 
Room 801, Geo. W. Dwyer, Rep, 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE Ladies’ Home Fournal, is the greatest 
advertising medium in the world. 





THe Saturday Evening Post always brings re- 
sults. ‘he Curtis Pub. Co., Phila. 





HE Philadelphia Financial Bulletin reaches 
the investing public in the United States, 





THE Textile Manufacturer, Charlotte, N. C., 
* leading textile publication South, Circula- 
tion increased 50% past year. 





THE BLACK Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
20 years the coal trades’ leading 


DIAMO ND journal. Write for rates. 


THE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 








THE Evening News Dalhart, Texas, covers 
_* the Panhandle of Texas like the sand storms 
in early spring. Circulation increased 450 in 
October, 








AD WRITERS 





2 h ing 
Business comes faster \".."') 
ads. WM, D, KEMPTON, 100 W. 76th St., N.Y. 





F YOU ARE AFTER LETTERS AND AD- 

VERTISEMENTS that are sensible, with a 
Sp ukle of originality that is neither foolish nor 
flippant, I’m after your business. JED SCAR- 
BORO, 557A Halsey Street, Brook'yn, N. Y. 


Get the Business 


Use attractive folders, booklets, catalogs and 
forceful sales getting letters. My connections 
enable me to supply original, high-grade matter 
i.cuding the writing, et moderate prices. 
Sketches and dummies submitted. Send along 
your data. 

E, EUGENE TAYLOR, Advertising Specialist, 
Room 414-15 Commonwealth Bldg., Philade'ph'a 








BOOKS 





ICTIONARY OF ENGRAVING — most 

helpful book in an advertising man’s library. 
Handy volume size, 108 pages, illustrated, 75c 
postpaid. Engraving information chart (see 
P inters’ Ink 29 Sept.) 25c. postpaid. DIC- 
TIONARY OF MEN'S WEAR—Indi-pensable 
to ambitious workers in all apparel lines; large 
8-vo, 332 pages, cloth $2.50, half morocco $3 50, 
carriage paid, WILLIAM HENRY BAKER, 
P.O, Box 160, Cleveland, O. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





WYAntED—A partner with $5,000 to invest 
in a well selected new Printery and Bindery 
in El Paso, Texas, with view of adding stock of 
office supplies. El Pasois high and dry, and 
one o! the best localities in the world for those 
suffermg from pulmonary or asthmatic troubles. 
Full invoice of. office and -references furnished 
on request. Address: HARRIS LITHO- 
PRINTING CU., El Paso, Texas. 








ELECTROTYPES 





LECTROTYPES made to order for all uses; 

also drawings and engravings. Modern facilli- 
ties; long experience; good cuts, low prices 
Our patents, ‘Ideal’ for metal bases, and 
‘* Twin Base ’’ for interchangeable tops, are the 
best on the market. ‘Trial orders solic'ted. 
WM. T. BARNUM & CO., New Haven, Conn. 








ENGRAVING 





EERFECT copper half-tones, 1 col.. $1; larger 
10c. per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
ENGRAVINGCO, Youngstown Ohio. 





ITAB ENGRAVING CO. (Inc.), 401 Latoy- 
ette St., New York, makers of half-to e, 
color, line plates. Prompt and careful service. 
Illustrating. TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRING, 
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FOR SALE 





Taety-Two (32) page Goss Straight Line 
Press, good as new. [l'rints all quad combi- 
nations and has three color deck attachment. 
Complete with stereotype outfit, electric motor 
and controlling apparatus. Less than half 
original cost. Terms easy. THE OKLAHO- 
MAN, Oklahoma City. 


Second Hand 
Newspaper 


Press 


FOR SALE CHEAP. A 
Scott Web. Prints 4 and 8 
pages, six or seven columns. In 


good order. Nowrunning. Ad- 
dress Troy Press, Troy, N. Y. 











HELP WANTED 


$50— $150 Eamed Weekly 


with special editions ; investigate. BENE- 
DICTINE PRESS, Portland, Oregon. 








ANTED—Advertising Solicitor to represent 

high grade technical paper on a com- 
mission basis in Pittsburg, Cleveland, Chicago, 
St. Louis. Address ‘‘ A. B.,”’ care of Printers’ 
Ink. 





Advertiser desires communica- 
tion with artists who specialize commercial 
work and whdse product is high grade and origi- 
nal. “ NATIONAL,” care Printers’ Ink. 





A>» WRITER WANTED—Must be capable 
of preparing selling plans and writing mail 
order and general publicity advertising. Good 
salary for an efficient man. Address, with cre- 
dentials, JACOBS & CO., Clinton, 5. C. 





ywe advertising solicitors wanted. Must be 
men of experience or capability. Wanted to 
represent large list ot Southern publications—not 
copy chasers, but producers. Apply with cre- 
dentials to JACOBS & CO., Clinton, S. C. 





CGemanat ADVERTISING MAN, experienced 
in newspaper, general magazine and trade 
paper advertising, desires change. Salary $30. 
Reterences A 1. At present employed. Address 
«BUSINESS ABILITY,” care Printers’ Ink. 





QYYANTED — Associate editor to assist in 
preparation of advertisements, catalogues, 
booklets, folders, house organ and other printed 
material issued by a leading house. Good per 
manent position for the right man. ‘“ BUX 
No, 794," care Printers’ Ink, 





OUNG MAN, 2, WITH EXCELL 

RECORD ip advertising agency office meg 
desires a chance to demonstrate his ability 
in the soliciting field. Endowed with suf- 
cient brain matter, judgment and address to 
mabe good. Address “ R. J. O.,” care Printers’ 
nk. 








AN OPPORTUNITY to become connected 

with a live advertising agency is opento a 
young man with ideas and ability to plan and 
execute details of advertising campaigns and to 
follow printing jobs through the mechanical 
processes of production. Excellent opportunity 
for advancement. Moderate salary to start. Give 
age, experience, salary required, and references 
in own handwriting. Address “A. A. A.," care 
of Printers’ Ink. : 





ANTED A WESTERN BUSINESS GET- 
TER. Having a high reputation and little 
competition in our field, we desire a BIG manto 
take charge of our Chicago office. He need not 
command business at the start, but must have 
grip and grit enough to get it, with the powerful 
backing we will give him. An exceptional op- 
portunity for an advertising man who knows he 
can **make good "’ and only wants the chance, 
Address by letter only SHERMAN & BRYAN 
INC., 79 Fifth Avenue, New York. ’ 





OSITIONS NOW OPEN — For advg. solic- 
, itors, N. J., $18; Ill., $25; Business Mgrs., 
N. J., 935; Ia., $30 40; Kas., $25; Pa., $25. Cir- 
culation mgrs., Tex.; $20-25; N. J., $25-35; Maga- 
zine ed., N.Y. $50 up; financial eds, O , $25 and 
$35; ed. trade paper, a gs republican ed. 
writer, N. Y.,$35; city ed., N. J., $25. Art mgr., 
West ; $40-50. Reporters, $12-22. Linotype oper- 
ators and machinists, §16-25. Booklet free. 
Estab’d 1898. No branch offices. FERNALD'S 
NEWSPAPER MEN'S EXCHANGE, Spring- 
tield, Mass. 





Business Opening 


Grocery Trade 


Our growing business needs a man, 
25 to 35, who can sell goods himself 
and direct salesmen. A man with ex- 
perience in food product lines and who 
has a capacity for persistent work. 
Must be so situated that he can make 
an investment, if mutually agreeable. 
A position of permanency can be de- 
veloped with commensurate salary for 
the man who has ambition to become 
a principal and a factor in a success- 
ful business. Submit application with 
full information in writing. Confi- 
dential if desired. THE HASEROT 
CANNERIES CO., Cleveland, O. 





MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 





OUNG MEN AND WOMEN of apility who 

seek positions as adwritersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of Printers’ 
Ink, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 12 West 3lst St., New York. 
Such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents 
a line, six words tothe line. Printers’ INkK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 
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CLERKS and others with common school ed- 
ucation can qualify by my system of corres- 
pondence instruction to fill advertising positions 
$1,200 year up; elegant prospectus and advice 
free. GEORGE H. POWELL, 1355 Metropoi- 
itan Annex, New York. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


Aging ADVER'ISING MANAGER 
(35) now Adv. Mgr. $2,000,000 Department 
Store, esires to engage with live store or pro- 
ressive newspaper. 12 yrs experience. Address 
AMBITIOUS,” care of Printers’ Ink. 








eee tisine SOLICITOR of experience, 
ability, initiative and push, with wide, gen- 
eral acquaintance Eastern and Western terri- 
tory, seeks engayement as adv. manager or rep- 
resentative, gen’l or class publication, Highest 
references. Address ‘‘ BOX 200,”’ Printers’ Ink 








An Experienced Advertising Man 


in charge of the Advertising Service De- 
partment of a weekly trade paper, will 
consider making a change if a real 
opportunity to use his advertising abil- 
ity is offered. He has had successful 
experience in editing house organs, pre- 
paring catalogs, booklets, follow-up 
campaigns, and advertisements for trade 
journals, general publications and agri- 
cultural papers. He is giving perfect 
satisfaction in his present position but it 
does not offer a bright enough future to 
one of his experience and ability. 
What have you to offer? 


Address - = - Box 66, PRINTERS’ INK 











PRESS CLIPPINGS 





ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an 
trade and industry. Write for terms, 334 Fift 
Ave., New Yotk City. 








PRINTING 





ou share with us the economy of our loca- 
tion. Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y. 





ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
Sor large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chines—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 
WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N. Y. 











PATENTS 
p————=PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
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PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 














Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 


We Have 
Moved 


into our new offices, 46 West 
24th Street, or 71 West 23rd 
Street, where we shall con- 
tinue to sell 


Publishing 
Properties 


We know properties which 
can be bought for what they 
are worth—prices ranging 
from $5,000 up to $1,000,000. 
Our .offices are the clearing 
house for this kind of prop- 
erty. Call, write or tele- 
phone, 4383 Gramercy. 


HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY 


Brokers in Publishing Property 
71 West 23rd Street NEW YORK 











The Man Look- 
ing for the Position 


The Manufac- 
turer Looking for an 
Advertising Man 


Can get together through 
Printers’ Ink. A dozen 
prominent advertisers want 
high-priced advertising 
managers now—read their 
ads in Printers’ INK. 
Every live advertising man 
who wants another posi- 
tion makes his wants 
known through Printers’ 
INK. 

If you want a position 
or want to employ an ad- 
vertising man, try a Print- 
Ers’ INK Classified ad. 
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A Roll of Honor 











having the requisite qualification. 


enter this list. \ 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who 
have sent Printers’ Inx a detailed statement showing the total number of 
perfect copies printed for every issue for one year. These statements are 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. Printers’ Inx’s Roll of Honor 
is generally regarded as a iist of publications which believes the advertiser 
is entitled to know what he is paying for. 

No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a publication not 


Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 


Printers’ Inx’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 
statement of circulation in the following pages, used in connec- 
tion with the Star, is guaranteed to be absolutely correct by 

Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1908, 
19,270. Hest advertising medium in Alabama 





Montgomery, Yournal, dy. Aver. 1908, 9,733, 


The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Republican. Daily aver. 1908, 6,651. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldg. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1908, 68,467. 
9%" This absolute correctness of the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
average for Sept., 1909, sworn, 12,969. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegramonly. Rate 1c. per line flat, 


Meriden, Yournail, evening. Actual average 
for 1907, 1,743; average for 1908, 7,726. 

Meriden, Morning Record and Republican. 
Daily aver. 1906, 7,672; 1907, 7,769; 1908, 7,729. 

New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Annual 
sworn average for 1908, 15,864; Sunday, 12,667. 
First 6 months, 1909, 17,080 copies daily (sworn). 

New Haven, Union. Average 1908, 16,326; 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 

New London, Day, ev’g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
average for 1907, 6,647; for 1908, 6,739. 





Norwalk, Evening Hour, Average circulation 
exceeds 3,450. Sworn statement furnished. 





Waterbury, Republican. Average for 1908, 
Daily, 6,326; Sunday, 6,243. 


Waterbury, /ierald, average circulation for 
one year from October 1, 1908 to October 1, 
1909, 12,287. Largest cifculation in the State. 

NOTICE.—lIn this statement the Waterbury 
Herald has not included cash sales at office, sub- 
scription list and naturally no exchange list— 
only newsdealers’ CASH sales. The Waterbury 
Herald offers $100 00 if it cannot prove that the 
Waterbury Herald circulation in 600 per week in 
excess of above number. Printers’ Ink Publish: 
ing Co. is hereby authorized to appoint any man 
to look the books over, all expenses paid and 
$10.00 per day allowed extra—whether the 
Herald is right or wrong inthis matter, F. R. 
Swift, Proprietor, 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Avening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily average for 1908, 36,762 (© ©). 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Metropolis. Dy. av. 1st 6 mos, 
1909, 12,907. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 
Jacksonville, 7imes-Union. June dy 17,742; Sun 
19,839. Benjamin Kentnor Co., N.Y. Chi. Sp. A. 


GEORGIA 


La Fayette, Messenger. Weekly. Average 
circulation, 1908, 2,541. 


ILLINOIS 

Belvidere, Daily Kepudlican entitled to Roll 
of Honor distinction. Need more be said? 

Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, a weekly farm 
newspaper. $175. Average sworn circulation 
first 9 months, 1909, 77,767 and all quality. 
Rate, 35 cents, flat 

Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 
average for 1907, 4,018; for 1908, 4,097. 
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Chicago Examiner, average 
1908, Sunday 602,377, Daily 
165,407, net paid. The Dail; 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city circulation, 
including carrier home deliv- 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
morning newspapers COM- 
INED. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 


other Chicago Sunday news 
papers PRINT, 
g@ The absolute correctness 





of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


Ww 


Chicago, Record- Herald. | Average 1908, daily 

net paid exceeding, 141,000; Sunday net paid 
exceeding, 197,000. It is not disputed that 
the Chicago Record- Herald has the largest 
net paid circulation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, morning or evening. 
i The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who will successfully controvert 
its accuracy. 








Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1908, 6,808. 

Libertyville, Business Philosopher, mo.; mer- 
cantile, Av. 1908, 16,608. A. F, Sheldon, Ed. 

oo aga Evening Star, Circulation for 1908, 
20,911 


Sterling, Evening Gazette, average circulation 
for 1908, 4,409. First six months, 1909, 4,963. 





INDIANA 
Evansville, Yournal-News. Average, 18,183. 
Sundays over 18,000. E. Katz,S.A., N. Y. 


Notre Dame, 7he Ave Maria, Catholic weekly 
Actual net average, 26,112. 

Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daily average, 1,677; weekly, 2,641. 


South Bend, 7ridune. Sworn average Sept. 
1909, 10,271. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1908, 
9,139. “All paid in advance." 


Davenport, Zimes. Daily aver. Oct., 17,161 
Circulatior in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 


Dubuque, 7imes-Fournal, morning and eve. 
Daily average, 1908, 12,664; Sunday, 14,731. 


Washington, Eve. Yournal. Only daily in 
county, 1,900 subscribers. All good people. 


KANSAS 
Hutchinson, News. Daily 1997 4,670; 1 
4,836. E. Katz, Special Agent, N Y oe, 
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KENTUCKY 
Lexington, Herald. D. av.,1908,7,194. Sunday, 
8,255. Week day, 7,006. Com. rates with Gazette. 


Lexington, Leader. Average for 1908, evening, 
5,445, Sunday 6,878. E. Katz, 


Louisville, 7he Times, evening daily, average 
for 1908 net paid 43,940. 


MAINE 

Augusta Comfort, monthly, W.H. Gannett, 
publisher, Actual average, 1,294, 

Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1908, 8,826. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1908, daily 
10,070; weekly, 28,727. 

Phillips, Maine Woods and Maine Sportsman, 
weekly, J.W. Brackett Co. Aver. for 1908, 7,977. 

Portland, Hvening Express. Average for 1908, 
daily 14,451. Sunday 7elegram, 10,001. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1908, 
74,702; Sunday, 92,879. No return privilege. 


Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1908, 84,395. For Uct., 
1909, 84,187. 
The absolutecorrectness of the 
UAR latest circulation rating accorded 
N the News is guaranteed by the 
TEED Piinters’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcrift (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest ame amount of week day ad. 


tet kk & 


Boston, Globe. Average 1908, daily. 176, waged. 
Sunday, 319,790. Largest circulation daily of 
any two-cent paper in the United States. Lar- 
gest circulation of any Sunday newspaper in 
New England. Advertisements go in morning 
and afternoon edition for one price. During 1908 
The Boston Glode printed a total of 22,450 col- 
ums, or 6,869,700 lines of advertising. Thiswas 
7,445 more columns, or 2,443,225 more lines than 
appeared in any other Boston newspaper. 





Established 1825. 

Average circulation for July, 1909, 99,582; 
August, 99,970; September, 102,389. 
The character and distribution of its circu- 
lation ensure results to advertisers. No 

questionable copy accepted. 











Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000copiesm'thly 


for 1908, 3,099. 


Fall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Rest 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1908, 7,473. 


Clinton, Daily Item, net average circulation 


Lawrence, Telegram, evening, 1908 av. 8,949. 
Best paper and largest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. year 
1907, 16,622; 1908, average, 16,396. ‘I'wo cents 
Lynn's family paper. Circulation far exceeds 
any Lynn paper in quantity or quality. 
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In Boston 


It's The Post 


SEPTEMBER, 1909, Averages 


Boston Sunday Post 
249,565 


Gain of 15,158 Copies 
over September, 1908. 


Boston Daily Post 
296,072 


Gain of 27,654 Copies 
over September, 1908. 
Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1908, 18,282. 


Worcester, Gazette, eve. Aver. first 5 months, 
1909, 16,878; Largest evening circulation. 


Worcester, L’Opinion Publique, daily (OO). 
The only Gold Mark French daily in the U. S. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan farmers. Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 





Jackson, Patriot, Aver. Aug., 1909, daily 
9,169, Sunday 9,968. Greatest circulation. 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1908, 14,330. Exam. by A.A.A. 


Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
1908, 19,886; Oct., 1909, 22,438. 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth. Evening Herald. Daily average 
23,093. Largest by thousands. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 

monthly. Actual overage for six months ending 
; 1 101,750. 

ee hil ci: The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Western Wisconsin and Northern 
lowa. Use it to reach this section 
most profitably. 





Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W.J. Murphy, publisher Aver. for 1908, 28,270. 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, publisher, 1908, 63,341. 


CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 

1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 

The Sunday Tribune average per 

issue for the year ending Decem- 

ber, 1908, was 68,300. The daily 

by Am. News- Tribune average per issue for 
paper Direc- the year ending December, 1908, 

tory. was 90,117. 








Minneapolis, Journal, Daily 
and Sunday (@@). In 1908 =| o9| 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 75,689. In 1908 average 
Sunday circulation, 72,429, 
Daily average circulation for 
Sept., 1909, evening only, 
78,911. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for Sept., 19¢9, 76,671. 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Company. It 


©o goes into more homes than 
any other paper in its field. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi, Herald, evening. Average circulation 
for 1908, 1,095. Largest on Mississippi Coast. 


MISSOURI 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1908, 16,648, 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


St. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1908, 
38,320. Smith & Budd, Eastern Reps. 


8t. Louis, National Druggist(@@),Mo. Henry 
R. Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 
1908, 9,167. Eastern Office, 508 Tribune Bldg. 





8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1908, 104,708. 


NEBRASKA 

Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
142,390 for year ending Dec. 31, 1908, 

Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly, Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1908, 142,440. 

NEW JERSEY 

Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1908, 8,870. 

Jersey City, Evening Journal. Average for 
1905, 24,078. Last three months 1908, 26,021. 

Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Evening Times. Av. 1906, 18,237 
Av. 1907, 20,270; last quarter yr. '07, av. 20,409. 


NEW YORK 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1908, 16,930. It's the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 

The Standard Union now has the 

¥& largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1908, 62,286. 

Buffalo, Courier, morn. Average, Sunday, 91,- 

447, daily, 51,604; Anguirer, evening, 34,570. 





Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average for 
1900, 94,473 ; 1907, 94,843; 1908, 94,033. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. The Morn- 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1908, 6,182. 


Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cir. 6 mos. 
ending June 30, 1909, 6,089. Only daily here. 





Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation €ntire year, 190%, 
6,229. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin’d and certified byA.A. A. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. . Weekly 
Parad 7 months ending July 31, 1909, 10,623. 
Baker's Review, monthly. W.R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1908, 6,700 





Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1908, 26,022 (©©). 


Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, Leslie- 
Judge Co. 200,000 guaranteed. 


The Tea and Coffee Traae Journal. Average 
circulation for 10 months to October 1909, 6,860; 
August, 1909 issue, 20,000. 


The World. Actual average, Morning, 3465,- 
4%. Evening, 406,172. Sunday, 483,335. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
for first five months 1909, 4,827; May, 6,342. 


Rochester, Daily Abendpost. Largest German 
circulation in state outside of New York City, 





Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A.N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1908, 16,760. 


Syracuse, Lvening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1908, daily 34,067; Sunday, 40,961. 





Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1908, 20,402. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 


Utica, National Electrical omtractor, mo. 
Average for 1908, 2,683. 





Utica, Press,daily. Otto A. Meyer, publishes, 
Average for year ending Jan 1, 1909, 16,274. 


OHIO 

Cleveland, Ohio Farmer. Leads all farm 
papers in paying advertisers, 100,000, 

Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1908, 78,291, Sept , 1909, 
$4,262 daily; Sunday, 104,093. 

Columbus, Midland Druggist. The premier 
pharmaceutical magazine. Best medium for 
reaching druggists of the Central States. 

Dayton, Journal. Actual average, 
21,217. 

Springfield, Farm and Fireside, over \% cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’l paper. '08, 463,716. 

Youngstown, Vindicator. D’y av.,'08, 15,000; 
Sy., 10,400; LaCoste & Maxwell,N. Y.&Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 
Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average a 
9; for 1908, 6,669. E. Katz, Agent, N. Y. 








Oklahoma City, 7he Oklahoman. 1908 aver., 
26,955 ; Sept., 'o9, 31,862. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON 


Portland, Zhe Oregonian,(@®) For 
over fifty years the great newspaper of 
the Pacific Northwest—more circula- 

“ tion, more foreign, more local and more 
Classified advertising than any other Oregon 
newspaper. Sept. NET PAID circulation, daily, 
40,868, Sunday average, 61,120. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chester, 7imes, ev'g d’'y. Average 1908, 7,888. 
N. Y. office, 225 sth Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 
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Erie, 7imes, daily. Aver. for 1908, 
18,487; Oct.,'09, 19,118. A larger guar- 
anteed pd. cir. than allother Erie papers 
combined, E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


ee - 
Harrisburg, J¢legrafh. Sworn aver- 
age Sept., 1909, 16,431. Largest paid 
circulation in Harrisburg or no pay. 
Shannon, N. Y.; Allen & Ward, Chicago. 


Johnstown, Tribune. Average for 
June, 1909, 12,674. Only evening 


paper in Johnstown. 





rT 


Philadelphia 
Bulletin 


“The name of ‘The Bulletin’ 
is a household word among the 
people of Philadelphia and its 
vicinity. 

“Its circulation now reaches 
far beyond the highest point ever 
attained by a daily newspaper in 
the State of Pennsylvania.” 


Net AVERAGE FOR SEPTEMBER 


243,59 


Corres a Day 


“THE BULLETIN” circula- 
tion figures are net; all damaged, 
unsold, free and returned copies 
have been omitted. 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Pub. 














Philadelphia, 7he Camera, is the only best 
photographic monthly. It brings results. 
Average for 1908, 6,825. 





Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Journal, mo 
Average 1907, 6,614: 1908, 6,517 (O©). 


HOOQOQOOQQOQQOQQOQOQOQQOQVVVOVOOUUW 


Only ome agricultural paper in the United 
States—the FARM JOURNAL of Philadelphia 
—has been awarded ali four of PRINTERS’ 
INK’S distinguishing marks—Roll of Honor, 
Guarantee Star, Sugar Bowl and Gold Mark 
( ). The FARM JOURNAL is in the Roll 
of Honor because it tells the truth about its cir- 
culation ; has the Star because it guarantees its 
circulation; received the Sugar Bowl because 
PRINTERS’ INK’S investigation proved it to 
be the dest agricultural paper; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers value it more 
for quality than quantity. 


DDO DOG & > 


Philadelphia. The Press ( ) is 
Philadelphia's Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
onthe Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for June, 1909, 
101,753; the Sunday Press, 169,976. 
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Washington, Reporter and Observer, eve. and 
morn. dy. av., 08, 11,734. They cover the field. 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
»1908, 15,844. In its 35th year. 
GUAR acesniet, Has Cheater Co., 
TEED and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
aper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1908. 
18,471. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket, Evening Times. Average circula- 
tion, 1908, 18,185—sworn. 


Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1908, 20,210 (O@). Sunday, 25,861 
(OO). Evening Bulletin, 46,373 aver- 
age 1908. 


Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub- 
Circulates in Conn. and R.I. Aver. 6 mos., 6,066. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Evening Post. Actual daily aver- 
age 1908, 4,888, 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
GUA age for first six months, 1909, 
AN daily (QO) 14,490, Sunday (OO) 
SA4 14,951. 
( 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for 1908, 2,992. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Sioux Falls, Sonth Dakota Farmer. Best 
Mail Order Medium. The only weekly farm 
paper in the state. 


TENNESSEE 


Knoxville, Journal and Tribune. 

Week-day av. year ending Dec. 31, 1908. 

15,885. Week-day av. November and 
December, 1908, 16,909. 

Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, and Sun- 
day, average first 6 mos., 1 Daily, 48,980; 
Sunday, 70,015. Smith & Budd, Representa- 
tives, New York and Chicago. 

Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1906, 31,455; for 1907, 36,206; for 1908, 36,554. 


TEXAS 
El Paso, Herald, March aver. 10,002. Only 
El] Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Average 
for 1908, 4,776. Examined by A. A. A. 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1908, 8,603. Largest city and State circulation. 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 

Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1908, 3,827 Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A. A A. 

Rutland, Herald. Average, 1908, 4,566. Only 
Rutland paper examined by A. A. A. 

8t. Albans. Messenger, daily. Average for 
1908, 3,182. Examined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 


_ Danville, The Bee. Av. 1908,3,066; Oct., 1909, 
8,732. l.argest circulation. Only evening paper 





WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times | 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
Aa combines with its Aug. '09, cir. of 
a No 65,355 daily, 81,582 Sunday, rare 
quality. Itisa gold mark paper 
of the first degree, Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. In 1906-’07-'08 Times beat its 
nearest competitor 6,997,466 lines. 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1908, daily, 18 
Sunday, 26,729. ‘ + 
Tacoma, News. Average for year, 1 
18,768. | he 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Oct., 
1909, daily, 6,366; semi-weekly, 1,869 


Madison, State Yournai, daily. Actual aver. 
age for 1908, 5,090. | 


Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, daily. Average 


for July, 1909, 40,907 (@@). The great Home 
Paper of Wisconsin. 


Milwaukee, The Journal, evz., 

Ind. daily. Daily average for 

GUAR 12 mos., 68,787; for Sept., 1909, 

AN 61,784; daily gain over Sept., 1908, 

MAA 5,140. Over 50g of Milwaukee 

homes. Flat rate 7 cents per line. 

Carries largest amount of advertising of any 
paper in Milwaukee. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
April, 1908, 9,348. Examined by A. A. A. 


Racine, Journal, daily. Av. for 12 months 
ending Oct. 1, 1909, 4,622; Sept, 4,618. 


T™' WISCONSIN 
Agricotrorist 


— bale Established, 1877 
ctual weekly average for year 
GUAR ended June 30, 10909, 60,762. 
TEED Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 

$3.50 an inch. N. Y. Office. 

41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 








WYOMING 


Cheyenne, Tribune. Actual net average six 
months, 1908, daily, 4,877; semi-weekly, 4,49? 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, Province, daily. Av. for 1908, 
15,922 ; Sept., 08, 16,408; Sept., ’09, 18,976; H. 
DeClerque, U.S. Repr., Chicago and New York. 


MANITOBA, CAN. 
Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1908, daily, 37,096; daily Sept., 1909, 
41,405; weekly 1908, 27,425; Sept. 1909, 25,863, 





Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada's Ger 
man newsp’'r. Av. 1908, 17,645. Rates s6c. in 





Winnipeg, Telegram, dy. av. for g mos. to Apl. 
30, "09, 26,445. eekly, same period, 29,510, 


QUEBEC, CAN, 


Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 1 
daily 99,239, weekly 46,935. mon 
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The Want-Ad Mediums 











This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. A large volume of 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 

















COLORADO 

ANT advertisers get best results in Colo- 
rado Springs Avening Telegraph. 1c. a word, 
THE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than all the newspapers in 

Colorado combined. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

4 iw Evening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
D.C. ( ), carries double the number of 
Want Ads of any <a paper. Rate lc. a word. 


THE Champaign News 1s the leading Want 
ad. medium of Central Eastern Illinois. 
Ts Chicago Examiner with its 650,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand in the West. 
seNJZARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,"’ says the Post-office 
Review, and thats why the Daily News is 
Chicago’s *‘ want ad ’’ directory. 
INDIANA 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


The Leading ‘‘Want Ad’’ 
medium of the State, publishes 
more paid classified advertising 
than any other paper in Indiana. 





RATE 
All Classifications One Cent Per Word. 
Only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 











MAINE 
HE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 
MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore, 
MASSACHUSETT 
THE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


Wrekik t 


THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

‘Eom 1908, printed a total of 417,908 paid 
Want Ads. This was 233,144, or more than 
twice the number printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


Wie kk Kk 


INNESOTA 

OIROULATI'N THE Tribune is the oldest 
Minneapolis daily. All ad- 

vertising in the daily appears in 

both morning and evening edi- 

tions for the one charge. The 

Triiune printed during the 8 

months ending August 3ist, 

1,449,994 lines of classified adver- 

ts ng. Rates: Lcent a word, cash 

by Printers’ with order;—or 10 cents a line, 
Ink Pub. Co. where charged daily or Sunday. 








‘THe Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


THE Minneapolis Journal, 
daily and Sunday, carries 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any. price. 
Classified wants printed in 
Sept., 1909, amounted to 228,172 
lines: the ‘number ot individual 
ads published were 31 544. 


Eisht cents per agate line it 
eo charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents, 


ISSOURI 
HE Joplin Glove carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, l6c 


MONTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cr- 
culation for 1908, 10,629 daily; 14,205 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 
"THE Jersey City Lvening Journal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


NEW ‘YORE 
THE Albany Evening Fournal, Eastern N.Y.’s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 

HE Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement, 
THE Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County. 


OHIO 
THE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHO; 
TH Oklahoman, Okla. City, 31,351. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7tmes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
HE Aberdeen Daily American—the popular 
Want Ad medium of the Dakotas. 
THE Sioux Falls Daily Press carries 40% more 
advertising than any other South Dakota 
paper; 100% more of Want ads. 


UTAH 
THe Salt Lake 7ribune—Get result s—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho anc \evada. 
CANADA 
T= Evening Citizen, Ottawa, tiie Capital 
of Canada, prints more want ads than all 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years. One cent a word. 
pne La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 
culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
99,239—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreai. 
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©O) Gold Mark Papers ©o®) 








Advertisers value the Gold Mark publications more for the class and 
quality of their circulation than for the mere number of copies printed. 

Out of a total of over 22,000 publications in America, 122 are dis- 
tinguished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (@®). 














ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (O@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Kvening and Sunday Star. Average, 1908, 
36,762 (@@). 
GEORGIA 


Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia 
Savannah Morning News, Savannah,Ga. The 
Daity gee wd for Southern Georgia, C. H. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Representative. 
TLLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (Q@@), Chicago. Only ‘Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
Grain Dealers Fournal (O@). Chicago, the 
grain trade’s accepted medium for “Want” ads. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@).. Actual 
average circulation for 1905, 15,866. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville Comrier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 





MAINE 

Lewiston Evening Fournal, daily, average for 
1907, 7,784; weekly, 17,545 (@©) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (QO). : 

Boston Evening Transcript (O©), established 
1830. The only gold mfark daily in Boston. 

Worcester L’ Opinion Publique (O©). Unly 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 

MINNESOTA 

The Minneapolis Fournal (OO). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(OO) Minneapolis, Minn. per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (QO). 
NEW YORE 
Army and Navy Journal, (OO). First in its 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 


Brooklyn Eagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magazine (Q@©). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Electric Railway Fournal (O@©). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Raiiway Journal’? and 
“Electric Railway Review.”’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Engineering News (©). Established 1874. 
The leader in its field. Reaches the man who 
signs the order. Ask any of its thousand 
advertisers. Circulation over 16,000 weekly. 

The Engineering Record (@©@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal im the 
world. Circulation averages over 14,000 per 
week, MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 











The Evening Post (@@). Established 18 
The only Gold Mark evening paper in New York, 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post,” 
—Printers’ Ink. 

New York Herald (OO). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

LIFE without a competitor. Humorcus, 
clever, artistic, satirical, dainty, literary. The 
only one of its kind—that’s LIFE, 

Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 

The New York Times has a greater daily city 
sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York 7ribume | ), daily and Sunday, 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least, 

Vogue (@©) carried more advertising in 1906, 
1906, 1907, than any other magazine of gen. cir. 


' OREGON 
The Oreg » (@@), established 1851. The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press ( ) is Philadelphia’s Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
paper. Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 
for 1908, 95,349; The Sunday Press, 133,984. 


THE PITTSBURG 
©) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 

















; RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Yournal (@@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
The State (@@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 


VIRGINIA 
_ Norfolk Landmark (@@). Oldest and most 
influential paper in tidewater. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle Times (@©) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


— WISCONSIN 

¢ Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (@@), the 

only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. (ee home 

paper that deserves first consideration when ad 

vertising appropriations are being made. 
CANADA — 


The Halifax Herald (@@) and the Evening 
Mail, Circulation 15,558, flat rate. 


The Globe, Toronto (@@), is backed by €4 
years of square dealing. 

















An Opportunity 
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Now Gone Beyond 
Recall 











Campaign” “teeta with this is- 
sue. Publishers who neglected 
to secure space in this number 
will now have to be content with 
the remaining seven weeks of 
the campaign. The industries 
to be specially covered are as follows: 


Nov. 17—Clothing 

Nov. 24—Food Specialties 

Dec. 1—Household Articles 

Dec. 8—Drugs, Toilet — Rc. 
Dec. 15—Office Supplies, E 
Dec. 22—Bonds, Sanks, and jay. Securities 
Dec. 29— Automobiles 





For the purpose of securing additional sub- 
scribers, sample copies of PRINTERS’ INK 
of the above dates will be mailed to the best 
houses in these lines not already on the sub- 
scription list. 

Advertising in these numbers of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK will be specially valuable. Yet 
there is no increase in the rate of $40 per page. 

If you missed the first issue of the cam- 
paign, make up for it by booking extra space 
in the remaining seven. 


AND DO IT TO-DAY! 











Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 
12 West 31st St. New York 


BOSTON CHICAGO ST. LOUIS LONDON 
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Business Going Out 











P, B. Bromfield, Fifth Avenue Bldg., 
New York, is asking papers throughout 
the country for rates. ; 





ane Frank Presbrey Company, New 
York, has secured the account of the 
Hamburg-American_S. Company. 
This includes the newspapers, over two 
hundred of which throughout the coun- 
try carry copy daily. 





_ Chas. H. Fuller, of Chicago, is plac- 
ing contracts for 5,000 lines in sixteen 
months for the Electropode Company. 


The California Fruit Canners’ Asso- 
ciation, through Lord & Thomas, is 
sending out 10,000 lines to Pacific 
Coast papers, 





The Prescription Products Company, 
through Blackburn, of Dayton, O., is 
contracting for 5,000 lines with South- 
western papers. 


The Miller Adv. Agency, of' Toledo, 
O., is sending out 400-line copy to a 
selected list of mediums for the R. 
Armstrong Mfg. Company, of Cin- 
cinnati. 








Sherman & Bryan, Inc., have doubled 
the size of their offices and studios at 
79 Fifth avenue, New York. On No- 
vember 15th they will open a Chicago 
office at 315 Rand-McNally Bldg. 





The Freeman Advertising Agency, 
Richmond, Va., is placing twenty-eight 
lines in a selected list of farm journals 
for the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Company, Richmond, Va. It also 
is sending ten lines, classified, for the 
same company to the big dailies in the 
East and West. 





Copy is going to standard magazines 
and weeklies from the Frank Presbrey 
Company, of New York, for Atwood 
Grape Fruit. 


W. H. Dilg, Chicago, is issuing or- 
ders for the Sunnybrook Distilling 
Company amounting to 1,000 inches. 
Southwestern papers are on the list. 





The Yonkerman Remedy Company, 
through E. H. Clarke, of Chicago, is 
using 1,000 lines in the East. 





Nelson Chesman, St. Louis, is send- 
ing out copy on contracts with Western 
papers for 8,736 lines. The business 
is for the Chickasaw Chemical Com- 
pany. 


0 
BOSTON ITEMS. 


Paul Block, Inc., has opened a New 
England office at 24 Milk street, Bos- 
ton, with H. Dwight Cushing in charge. 





Lamkin & Foster, shoe manufactitrers 
of Boston, are using a few publications 
of national circulation through €, E, 
Bellatty, of the H. B, Humphrey Com. 


pany. 





The advertising appropriation 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain 
Conn., has been secured by the P, F. 
O’Keefe Agency, Carney Building, 
Boston, 


Copy for December and January 
magazines is being placed by the Leslie 
Mig. Company, manufacturers of Spira- 
Kit Safety Razor. This advertising is 
handled by the Nelson Chesman Agency, 


The Varnesis Medicine Company, 
Lynn, Mass., is using large copy in 
souagegers through Wood, Putnam & 

ood. 





Fall contracts for the advertising of 
Smith’s Buchu-Lithia Pills are goin 
to a large list of newspapers through 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, 


N. W. Ayer & Sons’ Boston office is 
completing plans for the 1910 campaign 
of the ‘ie England Confectionery 
Company, manufacturers of Necco 
Sweets. In addition to magazine ad- 
vertising there will be a campaign in 
newspapers. 

S. A. Conover, of this agency, has 
secured the advertising appropriates of 
F. W. Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mass, 
A large list of agricultural papers and 
a few special magazines will be used 
for this advertising. 





At the 1915 Exposition now being 
held in Boston, the Pilgrim Publicity 
Association has one of the most attrac 
tive exhibits. In connection with 
municipal advertising there is shown the 
development of cities along the lines 
of | Switzerland «municipalities. The 
chairman of the committee handling 
this exhibit is J. W. Barber, of the 
J. W. Barber Advertising Agency. 





Irving P. Dodge, who for several 
years maintained an advertising agency 
in the Journal Building, has recently 
filed a petition in bankruptcy for the 
benefit of his creditors, and his adver- 
tising business has been discontinued. 


The advertising of Haynes, Porter 
& Co. is now being placed through the 
Foster Debevoise Agency, of New York. 
Large copy is used in women’s publi- 
cations of national circulation and high- 
grade mail-order publications. 


H. E, Ayres & Co. are. placing the 
advertising of the Connecticut Medical 
Institute in a few New England cities. 








The Lovett-Chandler Company is 
handling an appropriation in newspapers 
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. for the i of the stock of the 


Farmers & Drovers Stockyard Com- 
pany, of Chicago. 





A new stock issue of Hancock & Co. 
is being advertised with page copy in 
metropolitan dailies through the H. B. 
Humphrey Company. 


The advertising of the George Frost 
Company, manufacturers of the Boston 
Garter and Velvet Grip Hose Sup- 
porter, is now going through this 
agency. 


The C. Brewer Smith Advertising 
Agency opened new offices November 
Ist at 85 Devonshire street, where they 
have greater facilities for handling their 
increased business. The Harvard Brew- 
ing Company’s advertising is now 
handled by this agency. 

+2» 


CHICAGO ITEMS. 


Long-Critchfield are using dailies for 
5,000 ios for the Battle Creek Toasted 
Rice Flake & Biscuit Company. Papers 
receiving the business are in Illinois, 
Michigan and Indiana. 





Henry Webb, Dayton, O., is sending 
out copy on contracts made for Cooper 
Med. Company. 





Lord & Thomas are sending out one- 
time orders for forty lines for the 
Detroit Eng. Company. Same agency 
is sendine out sixty and eighty-line 
copy for National Fur & Tanning Com- 
pany, Three Rivers, Mich. They are 
also sending out fifty-six and age 
eight-line copy for Funsten Bros., St. 
Louis, Mo. Another account they are 
sending out copy for is Elbridge Eng. 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. The latter 
is a four-time order. Weeklies, farm 
papers and mail-order monthlies are 
used for these accounts. 





Long-Critchfield are sending out 400 
lines, one-time, for Clay Robinson Com- 
pany, Chicago. 





Lessing-Chase Company, Des Moines, 
is sending twenty-eight lines to farm 
papers for Gade Bros, Iowa Falls, Ia. 
Same agency is sending out orders for 
Boyer Tanning Company. 


N. W. Ayer & Son are placing 350- 
line contracts for Queen Inc. Company, 
Lincoln, Neb. Same agency is placing 
orders on Western Elec. Company. 
These contracts are being sent to farm 
papers. 





_ K, E. Lathrop, Hugo, Minn., is send- 
ine out thirty-five lines direct. Farm 
papers and monthlies are accepting 
this business. 





_Another account that is going out 
direct is the Guide Pub. Company, 
Duluth, Minn. 





J. W. Arthur Agency, St. Paul, 
Minn., is sending out copy for G. L. 
Bradley Company. The copy is. twen- 
ty-one lines. Same agency handles 
Miller & Holmes account. 
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Union Roofing & Mfg. Company, St. 


Paul, is placing forty-two-line copy 
through Mitchell Adv. Company. 
Up-to-Date Farming, Indianapolis, 


Ind., is sending out copy on exchange 
basis. 





Carter White Lead Company is pre- 
paring their list. Lord & Thomas will 
place it. A number of new farm 
papers will be added to this list. 





Probably the biggest order for the 
year for an advertiser ‘has just been 
pieced in one issue of the metropolitan 
Sunday a in behalf of the 
New South Farm & Home Company. 

Double spreads in twenty-five metro- 
olitan newspapers were used by the 

ven-Nichols Advertising Company, 
Chicago-New York. 

This Land Company has the exclu- 
sive use of Luther Burbank’s products, 
and each buyer secures enough of these 
seeds and bulbs, under his “6ntract, to 
supply up to forty acres of land. 





W. E. Renich Company, diamonds 
and watches, is using quarter and half- 
pages in standard magazines. These 
orders are being placed by the Leven- 
Nichols Advertising Company, Chicago 
New York. 





Quarter-pages in the National Week- 
lies are being used by the Leven-Nich- 
ols Advertising Company, Chicago-New 











THE LEADING THEATRICAL WEEKLY 


DARIETY 


The only theatrical paper reaching the 
desirable class of readers. 
Publication Office 
1536 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 

















9,000 Readers (3u, interested i" 
OF THE 
Moving Picture News 
will read Bring GOOD Results 


your ad, an 
TRY IT TERMS ON APPLICATION 


Cinematograph Pub. Co., 30 W. 13th 8t., N.Y. 
« pmreancced 























az Reach 6,100 good homes ie 
at a low rate; splendid class circula- 
tion. 

People who live right with money 
that comes easy. People who buy 
for the pleasure it gives them. The 
only cheap thing about this proposi- 
tion is our rate. Get it now—you 
are losing money without it. Wash- 

ington Record, Washington, Pa, 
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York, it; the interests of the James E. 
Pepper Distilling Company, of Chi- 
cago and Lexington, Ky. 





The Leven-Nichols Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago-New York, is using 
pages in metropolitan newspapers for 
the sale of farm lands owned by _ the 
Alabama & Mississippi Railway Com- 
paery. 

en nore 


ST. LOUIS-KANSAS CITY NOTES. 





The National Pitless Scale Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., is sending out fe- 
newal orders to a large list of agricul- 
tural publications published in the Cen- 
tral and Western states advertising 
wagon scales. Twenty-eight-line dis- 
play copy to run till forbid is being 
— through H. W. Kastor & Sons 

ansas City office. 





H. W. Kastor & Sons’ St. Louis of- 
fice is sending out orders for the Rod- 
gers Fur Company, same city, buyers 
of furs and skins, to a large list of 


farm — and the weekly editions 
of dailies published in the Northwest, 
Central West and South. One-inch 


copy is being sent out to begin with 
November issues, 


F. A. Hornbeck, land commissioner 
of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
Railway, Kansas City, is sending out 
orders to an additional list of farm 
papers and weekly editions of dailies, 
exploiting the famous ‘Pecos Valley” 
in Texas. Orders are going out through 
the Kansas City office of H. W. Kastor 
& Sons for 220-line display copy. 





Goldman Bros., St. Louis, are send- 
ing out renewal orders through H. W. 
Kastor & Sons, same city, to a selected 
list of weeklies of dailies, advertising 
furniture on the installment plan 
through mail-orders. One hundred-line 
display copy is being used. 


The U. S. Cutlery Company, St. 
Louis, is sending out tenewal orders 
through the D’Arcy Adv. Agency, same 
city, to farm papers, advertising razors 
on the mail-order plan. Thirty-line dis- 
play copy is being used 





The Remoh Jewelry Company, 453 
N, Broadway, St. Louis, is sending out 
orders to a list which includes every 
weekly and monthly magazine pub- 
lished. Fifteen-line display copy ad- 
vertising “Remoh ms” is being used. 
Orders to start with November issues 
are being placed by H. W. Kastor & 
Sons’ St. Louis office. 





The P. A. Brokaw Mercantile Com- 
pany, St. Louis, is using a list of 
weekly editions of dailies, advertising 
groceries on the mail-order plan. Copy 
of various sizes is being used. The 
St. Louis office of the Chas. H. Fuller 
Company is handling the account. 





Fred E Ermis, Kansas City, Mo., is 
conducting a campaign in a big list of 
dailies and weeklies of dailies in the 
Central, Western and Southern states, 
advertising mail-order whiskey. H, W. 











Kastor & Sons’ Kansas City office is . 
sending out four-time orders to in 
with November issues, Thirty-five-line 
display copy is being used. 


The Central Mantle Company, St. 
wouis, advertising ‘Pan-tog,”’ a com- 
bination chair and trousers presser, is 
placing orders through H. W. Kastor 
& Sons, same city, for twenty-one line 
display copy to run in a few magazines 
in November. 





Hirsch & Co., Kansas City, Mo., pro- 
prietors of “Quaker Maid” Rye, have 
begun a campaign in daily newspapers 
published in the South and West. Com. 
bination publicity and mail-order whis- 
key copy is being used in the Sunday 
editions of the large dailies. Two hun- 
dred and ten and 150-line copy is be- 
ing used. H. Kastor & Sons’ 
Kansas City office is placing the adver. 
tising. 





The Famous Department Store, St. 
Louis, is conducting a campaign in 
weekly newspapers and farm papers that 
circulate in territory tributary to St. 

uis. Three hundred and seventy-five- 
line display copy is being used to adver- 
tise special Centennial eek bargains. 
ih. W. Kastor & Sons are placing the 
business. 





The Indiana Pitless Scale Co., Kan- 
sas City, is conducting a campaign in 
the ‘eading farm papers in the Middle 
West. Copy and orders for forty-two 
lines display are going out through the 
Kansas City office of H. W. Kastor & 
Sons. 





The John Spengler Co., Kansas City, 
is using a list of dailies and weeklies 
of dailies. to. advertise its mail-order 
whiskey department. Copy and orders 
for forty-two lines display, to run till 
forbid, are a sent out by H. W. 
Kastor & Sons, Kansas City office. 





Halford & Co., 200 Milk street, mak- 
ers of Halford’s Sauce, are asking for 
rates from daily newspapers in New 
England. 























Won't Crack or Show 
Finger Mar 
Here is a real office convenience— 
celluloid tipped card index guides. 
Always clean, always in place. 
Fold over top of card and stay 
there. Don't crack, curl or fray. 


Celluloid Tipped Guide Cards 
outlast all others. Three of the ordi- 
nary guides fail to give the service 
that one of ours gives. Ask your 
dealer for the “one piece’ Celluloid 
Tip Guides or write for samples. 


STANDARD INDEX CARD C0. 
701-709 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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Competent 
Advertising Men 


All publishers and large firms realize that there is an unsatisfied 
demand for skilled advertising men; men thoroughly trained in the 
theory of their profession—trained to place and manage appropriations 
successfully, to write business-getting copy, and to install follow-up 

* systems that will get the maximum returns from inquiries. One of the 
very best methods of providing men with these qualifications is through 
the new I. C.S. Advertising Course. This is not a one-man mimeograph- 
lesson course. It is the product of two years’ work by advertising man- 
agers, copy writers, editors, solicitors, etc.; such men as Mr. George H. 
Perry, of the Seigel-Cooper Co. (formerly with John Wanamaker), and 
such specialists as the Street Railway Advertising Company, which con- 
trols most of the street-car work. It is issued in printed pamphlets and 
contains over 1,700 pages of printed instruction and illustrations. It 
deals thoroughly with copy writing, illustrating, management, 
mediums, catalog and booklet writing, letter writing, follow-up sys- 
tems, and all the various im- 
portant details of the adver- 
tising profession complete. 
Don’t you think it would be 
well for you to learn more 





Box 1206, Scranton, Pa. 


Instruction in Advertising ever ¢ ‘SiN& Course. 


published? This puts you 
under no obligation. Simply 
use the coupon. 
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International Correspondence Schools 
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¢ Please send, without further obligation 
* to me, specimen pages and complete 
about the best Course of ¢ description of your new complete Adver- 
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Christmas COMFORT 


For December, 


the title page of which representing the wise men offering the first Christmas gifts 
to the infant Christ is reproduced in miniature above, will be the best holiday number 
we ever issued. 


COMFORT’S Readers Are Looking for It 


expectantly for the entertainment and cood cheer we have promised, and will pte 
serve it for its instructive and inspiring contents. 


December COMFORT will be a Strong Puller 


in any and every line, including Christmas novelties, as its regular mailing time is 
opportune to bring its advertisers holiday trade from the large infusion of 


New-Blood Subscribers 


which is swelling its subscription list at this season. 

The last two issues of COMFORT carried their ful! limit of advertising, and late 
orders had to be left out for lack of space. 

Forms close Nov. 15. Send order through any reliable agency or apply direct to 


New York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg. W.H. GANNETT, Pub., Imc. Chicago Office: 1635 Morquotto Bids. 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative AUGUSTA, MAINE FRANK H. THOMAS, Roprosentativt 
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